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From the Publishers 


This publication is an abridged version of Dr. Dinanath Pathy's larger volume which got him his 
first Ph.D. from Utkal University in 1980. Although this book does not do full justice to his well 
researched and well documented vast material, it finally in away brings to light the excellence in 
the school of Orissan painting. A handy book on the Orissan School of painting within the buying 
range of scholars, students of art and artists was wanting and we sincerely hope that our 
endeavour will not go in vain. We extend our thanks to Dr. Pathy io have agreed to our proposal 
for a workable publication like this. We are indeed grateful to the members of the General 
council, Executive Board and the authorities of the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi for the financial 
grant which enabled us to publish this book. 


Working Artists Association 
of Orissa, Bhuabneswar. 
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Preface 


n 1980, Museum Rietberg, Zurich (Switzerland) organised an exhibition on the art and 
I culture of Orissa and published a catalogue in German entitled “Orissa Kunst and Kultur 
in Nordost Indien.” The catalogue was edited by Dr. Eberhard Fischer, Director of the 
Museum, Dr. Sitakant Mahapatra and myself. The chapters on Orissan painting in this catalogue 
were authored by Dr. Fischer and myself. This is the first attempt to take stock of all the branches 
of painting related to the Orissan school after an intensive field tour in Orissa during the late 
seventies. This catalogue made a study of Orissan painting from three angles: the tribal, the folk or 
rural, and the urban or the classical. Since the scope of this catalogue was vast including 
performing and literary arts, it could not devote itself fully to a greater and comprehensive 
analysis of painting. But nevertheless it provided a meaningful base for further research and 
documentation of Orissan painting and created world wide awareness of the Orissan school. 

After joining the Orissa State Museum in 1972 as its Curator of Art and Craft, I took up this 
reséarch project on Orissan Paintings little imagining the vast unexplored material 1 have to 
encounter in the course of my survey and documentations. In 1981 when I completed this project 
I was simply overwhelmed and taken aback by the multitude of the cultural material that had 
come my way. This did two major things to me. First, it enriched my knowledge to substantiate the 
standing of a school of paintings and secondly, it created a sense of helplessness at not being able 
to further the project to make a more permanent documentation. Now I am fully convinced that 
unless this task is taken up urgently by a competent institution within this decade, the valuable 
documents of the Orissan School of painting will be completely lost. 

The present study relates to the school of classical Orissan paintings. Here the world classical 
is used to denote a category of paintings different from the tribal and the folk. In this classical 
category are included both the classical style of paintings of ancient period as well as the 
apabhramsa style of mediaeval paintings. Under the classical category, the mural paintings or 
paintings on the wall, pata paintings, paper paintings and palmleaf paintings have been included. 
It is difficult to categorise paintings mediumwise, either belonging to tribal, folk or classical. 
Classification based on motifs are sometimes defective because similar motifs occur in tribal, folk 
and classical paintings alike. A painting need not be termed as folk merely because stylistically it 
appears to be folk. There are a few illustrated manuscripts which have drawings looking folkish. 
The paintings categorised as classical are executed by professtonal painters under the patronage 
of the temple, matha, court, wealthier people and society at large. The paper paintings and the 
palmleaf paintings though not done by chitrakaras, are painted and illustrated by painters, 
commissioned by or attached to mathas or courts, and literary scribes respectively. I have taken al! 
the relevant factors such a provenance, medium, style, patronage, and painters into consideration 
while determining the classical category. 

I am fully conscious of the limitations of this publication, because I am hopeful that future 
research would come up with new findings to supplement or even alter certain conclusions and 
concepts drawn in this work. The fundamental aim of this work is to serve as the basic document 
to understand, appreciate and recognise the values and contributions of the Orissan school of 
paintings to the evolution of Indian Art. I shall feel my labour amply rewarded if the present book, 
awakens interest in the paintings and painters of Orissa. 


31st December, 1988 Dinanath Pathy 
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Introduction 


rissa lies on the Eastern sea-coast of India, 
O extending from 17° 49’ N to 22° 34° N latitude 

and from 81° 29' E to 87° 29' E longitude. It is 
bounded by the states of West Bengal on the North-East, 
Bihar on the North, Madhya Pradesh on the West, Andhra 
Pradesh on the South and the Bay of Bengal on the East. 
The peculiar geographical location of Orissa at the 
meeting point of North and South India makes it neither 
fully Northem nor Southem. 

Parts of the present Orissa were known with different 
names in ancient times, such as Kalinga, Utkala, Odra, 
Kosala and Kongoda. The territorial extension of these 
provinces very often varied in different periods, sometimes 
one assuming importance over the others. Though the 
present boundaries of Orissa are limited to those 
described above, Orissa had enjoyed the privilege of 
extending its territories far upto the Ganga in the North and 
the Godavari in the South. With the rise and fall of political 
power, the territories have either expanded or shrunk. But 
the waves of culture from both North and South have swept 
over this land leaving traces on its culture. 

The cultural history of Orissa can be traced to 
prehistoric times. Traces of prehistoric civilisatioin are 
evident in different parts of Orissa such as Kuliana and 
Kuchai in Mayurbhanj district, Dhenkanal in Dhenkanal 
district, Bhubaneswar in Puri district, Champua and Ramla 
in Keonjhar district, Jangra and Banaigarh in Sundargarh 
district, and Kudabaga and Kuchinda in Sambalpur district. 
These places along with a few others have yielded 
prehistoric implements and tools of stone and copper 
which are dated to the early stone age. Apart from the tools 
und implements, we also come across prehistoric 
paintings in rock-shelters of Western Orissa, in the districts 
of Sundargarh, Sambalpur and Kaluhandi. 

The recorded history of Oriss began in the third 
century B.C. with the invasion of Ashoka into Kalinga. 
Kalinga during this time had a territory which extended 
from the river Ganga in the North to the river Rishikulya in 
the South. The history of art in Orissa also began with the 
Mauryan rule over Kalinga in ancient Orissa, when stone 
was used as the medium for art. The first specimens of 
Plastic art in Orissa date back to the third century B.C. They 
are two Rock Edicts of Ashoka, found at Dhauli near 


Bhubaneswar and Jaugada in the district of Ganjam, and 
the fore-part of an emerging elephant at Dhauli, near the 
Rock Edict. 

It seems that Kalinga became free from Magadhan rule 
sometime before the first century B.C. The Hathi Gumpha 
Inscription at Udayagiri near Bhubaneswar reveals that 
Kharavela, the third member of the Cheta dynasty, raised 
the glory of Kalinga to a record height after defeating some 
of the contemporary powers such as the Rathikas, the 
Bholjiks, the Pandyas and the Magadhan king, Brihaspati 
Mitra, during his short but eventful reign of thirteen years. 
Art got an impetus during his period as is evident from a 
number of caves constructed at Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
near Bhubaneswar with long panels of sculptures carved in 
low relief on the outer walls of some of these caves. John 
Marshall claims to have come across pigments on the 
sculptures of Udayagiri caves, which leads to the 
possibilities of painted relief panels in Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves. The recorded history of painting can be 
traced back to this period. 

The history of Orissa from the first century B.C. to the 
seventh century A.D. is hazy but not dark as claimed by 
some scholars. It is likely that after the rule of the Cheta 
dynasty the Kalinga empire, built by Kharavela, broke into 
a number of smaller principalities with tocal rulers and 
petty chiefs Having control over them. This is evident from 
the list of territories conquered by Samudragupta during 
his Southern expedition in the 4th century A.D. Some of 
these territories such as Mahakantara, Kottura, Erandapally 
have been identified in the Kalahandi, Koraput and 
Ganjam districts of Orissa and Visakhapatnam and East 
Godavari districts of Andhra Pardesh respectively, which 
were included in the ancient Kalinga county. But findings 
of sculpture, attributed to this period, lead us to believe 
that in spite of the lack of political stability in the area 
sculptural art had a steady progress. It seems that the art 
activities in Orissa were influenced by the contemporary 
all-India trend during the period from the first century B.C. 
to at least the fourth or fifth century A.D. The continuance 
of the art tradition in Orissa is evident from the Yaksha 
images housed in the Orissa State Museum and Naga 
images of Sundarapada in the district of Puri. Similarly, the 
discovery of Puri Kushana coins, as some scholars suggest, 
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indicate the influences of Kushana culture on ancient 
Orissa during the early Christian era. 

Traces of the Gupta era in the copper plate inscriptions 
of Vigraha rulers of the sixth century A.D., and the affinity of 
Orissa sculpture with the sculptures of Mathura speak of 
the cultural infleunce of the Guptas on Orissa. In fact the 
Gupta influence probably existed after the conquest of 
Samudragupta in the fourth century AD. The mural 
painting at Sitavinji in the Keonjhar district, which can be 
grouped with the mural paintings of Ajanta, belonging to 
the Gupta-Vakataka period, is the only evidence of early 
classical Orissan painting. The development of an 
indigenous style of temple architecture in Orissa is also 
credited to the Gupta influence. From the seventh century 
onwards several royal dynasties ruled in succession over 
ancient Orissa and the political and cultural life becomes 
more clear. The first among these are the Sailodbhavas 
(circa AD. 550 to 725). The Sailodbhavas ruled over 
Kongoda (parts of present Puri and Ganjam district) with 
their capital at Bankada near Banpur in Puri district. The 
sculptural art took a definite shape from this period with 
the building of beautiful temples such as the 
Lakshmanesvara, Parasuramesvara, Svarnajalesvara, etc. at 
Bhubaneswar and the temple complex exposed at 
Niladriprasad near Banpur by the recent archaeological 
excavation. The peculiarities of the style of the sculpture of 
this period are low reliefs, stocky figures with well 
modelled bodies. The faces are with thick lips, flar noses 
and less stylised features. 

The next phase in the political as well as cultural 
history of Orissa is marked by the Bhauma rule (A.D. 736 to 
940). Building activities gained momentum under the 
active patronage of the royal members of this dynasty as 
revealed from their inscriptions. 

Another new phenomenon of this period was the 
development of Buddhist art at Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and 
Udaygiri in Cuttack district, Khadipada, Solampur and 
Ayodhya in Balasore district, Banpur and Bhuabneswar in 
Puri district, Baud town in Phulbani district, Ganiapalli in 
Sambalpur district and Talcher in Dhenkanal district. 
Though the Buddhist and Jaina artistic activities in Orissa 
date back to the pre-Christian era, Buddhist art revived 
during the earlier part of the Bhauma rule, since the first 
four rulers of this dynasty professed the Buddhist faith. In 
fact this trend continued unabatedly upto the eleventh- 
twelfth centuries AD with the monasteries acting as the 
centres of learning including, perhaps, the subjects of 
sculptural art and painting being taught to the pupils. The 
introduction of Tantricism into the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism gave birth to the Vajrayana school which in turn 
resulted ina number of Vajrayana sculptures, inevitably the 
products of pupils and artisans well-versed in Vajrayana 
idioms. Though we get a number of Buddhist sculptuers of 
this period in Orissa, strangely enough, we do not come 
across a single Buddhist manuscript with illustrations or 
any other painting materials from Orissa. This is in contrast 
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to the wealth of Buddhist paintings from Eastern India 
belonging to the Pala School of the eleventh-twelfth 
centuries A.D. The reason for this may be that, the medium 
used for paintings being fragile and perishable, these, 
probably, have been obliterated or destroyed by the 
ravages of time. This contention is corroborated by the 
faint traces of pigments found on the Ganesa image, in the 
Southern niche of the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar. 
This temple is said to have been built during the rule of 
Yayati 11 of the Somavamsi dynasty (circa A.D. 1025 to 
1040). 

The Somavamsi rule in Kosala and Utkala or Western 
and Eastern parts of present Orissa saw the ascendency of 
Saivism, A number of temples dedicated to Siva were 
erected at various places. Notable amongst these temples 
are the Muktesvara, the Rajarani, the Bhrahmesvara and the 
Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar. Scores of sculptures and panels 
belonging to the different pantheons shown an evolution 
in the figurative art with emphasis on three dimensional 
modelling with elongated anatomical features, sharp 
noses, bow-like eyebrows, defined eyelids, well carved 
thin lips and angular features depicting stylisation, grace 
and ornamentation. 

Along with the evolution in sculptural art, a gradual 
development was noticed in the temple architecture of 
Orissa. The first of the Orissa temples were built during the 
rule of the Sailodbhavas in the sixth-seventh centuries A.D. 
In the earlier stage a square sanctum and a rectangular 
porch comprised the temple complex.:The outer plan of 
the sanctum was generally square. Inside pillars supported 
the low tiered roof of the porch. The pilasters, called pages, 
on the outer walls of the sanctum were not fully 
developed. The best specimen of the period is the 
Parasuramesvara temple at Bhubaneswar. In the Bhauma 
period we find the pilasters on the outer walls more 
developed with recesses in between the pilasters. Besides, 
the different divisions of the body of the sanctum begin to 
appear. In most cases the mastaka or top portion of the 
temple still retained the earlier characteristic of an ayudha 
atop amalaka or fluted finial. The pillars inside the porch 
were replaced by the use of cantilever principles which 
now supported the roof of the porch. The tiers of the roof 
became more steep, yet the plan of the porch remained 
rectangular. The temple of Sisiresvara, Vaital and 
Markandesvara at Bhubaneswar best illustrate the Bhauma 
architecture in Orissa. 

With the advent of the Somavamsi rule we notice a 
transition in the evolution of the temple architecture in 
Orissa. The sanctum became more rounded in shape and 
the components of the body of the temple were fully 
developed. The porch, too, became square in plan andthe 
top portion took the shape of a steeped pyramid. The 
quintessence of Orissan architecture is the majestic 
Lingaraja temple where the zenith in architectural 
development was reached. Another interesting point is the 
sudden rise in the height of the sanctum, probably due to 
influence from the South. 
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In the political as well as cultural history of Orissa the 
Somavamsi rule and the subsequent imperial Ganga rule 
(circa A.D. 1110 to 1435) are considered most significant. 
From art and architectural points of view there was further 
development which produced the Sun temple at Konark. 
The superb planning and execution, wealth of sculptures, 
ornamentation and workmanship reached its culmination 
in Konark which is still unsurpassed. The ideal feminine 
beauty as depicted in the sculptures of Konark set a pattem 
for later artistis to follow both in sculptures and paintings. 
During the Ganga rule there was a shift in the religious 
inclinations of the rulers of the land. Vaishnavism gained 
ascendency with royal patronage and also due to the 
teachings of Vaishnava scholars. Jayadeva, the author of 
Gita Govinda belonged to this period. After the 
construction of the Jagannatha temple at Puri the cult of 
Jagannatha was encouraged by the Ganga rulers who 
declared Jagannatha as the Rashtradevta or the State deity. 

The tradition of pata painting seems to have got 
associated with the icons of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra in the Jagannatha temple of Puri in the Ganga 
Period. 

With the enlargement of the Orissan empire from the 
Ganga to the Godavari, the cultural impact from all the 
pants of the Ganga empire seems to have been assimilated 
in the-culture of the area denoting the present state of 
Orissa, being the royal seat of authority of the kings. 

The next epoch in Orissa’s history was the Suryavamsi 
rule (A.D. 1435-1540). This period is significant for the 
developments made, mostly in the fields of literature and 
religion. The Oriya language crystallised into its present 
form during this period. The Bhakti movement was 
popular during this period as revealed in the poems of the 
Panchasakha. The love between Radha and Krishna 
became a favourite theme of literature. Jagannatha figured 
as an avatara of Krishna as well. The members of the 
Suryavamsa were the first to declare themselves as the first 
servants or rautas of lord Jagannatha, who by this time had 
assumed a greater position in the cultural life of the state. 
The deity was also brought into the political life of the state 
and the people. This is best illustrated in the legend of 
Kanchivijaya, which was based on the historical victory of 
Purushottama Deva over Kanchi in the fifteenth century 
AD. 

Orissa lost her independence in AD. 1568. From A.D. 
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1568 to 1575, the Afghahs were in possession of Cuttack 
and they settled in the coastal districts to the North of the 
river Mahanadi. Under Akbar the Mughals established their 
authority only in the Northern portion of Orissa. The 
Central portion was ruled by the native princes, who 
enjoyed semi-independent status. From Golkonda in the 
South, the Qutb Shahis held sway over the Southern 
extremity of the province, as far northwards as the lake 
Chilika. During the reign of Shahjahan, the power of the 
Golkunda rulers was broken by the Mughals who 
demanded an annual! tribute. Early in Aurangzeb's reign 
Malud was the Northern district of Chicacole. In Western 
Orissa, Sambalpur and its principalities were at no times 
under the Mughal authority. Thus politically the whole of 
Orissa was never brought under Mughal rule. On the other 
hand, arising out of the administrative policies of the 
Mughal government, Orissa lost some of its original 
territories for ever. During the subedarship of Murshid 
Quli Khan-I (A.D. 1703-1706) the rest of the Midnapore 
district, which was formerly under the Jaleswar Sarkar of 
Orissa, was transferred to Bengal Subah. During the time of 
Muhammad Taqui Khan (AD. 1727-1739) the rest of 
Midnapore district was transferred to Bengal and the river 
Subaranarekha became the Northern boundary of Mughal 
Orissa. Similarly though the Ain-i-Akbari mentions five 
Sarkars, Rajmahendry and Kalinga-Dandapat were allowed 
to pass under the direct control of the Qutb Shah rulers. 

The Nizam's rule continued up till AD. 1742 when 
Orissa passed to the control of the Marathas with their 
occupation of the Barabati fort. The British occupation of 
Orissa which began in A.D. 1803 was only limited to the 
districts of Puri, Cuttack, and Balasore. Before this date the 
Ganjam and Koraput districts had already come under 
British possession in A.D. 1766. Prior to this, they were 
under the Qutb Shahis of Golkonda. 

Thus we find that Orissa during the period from the 
sixteenth to twentieth centuries was open to the influence 
of the Mughals from the North, Sultans from the South, 
Marathas from the West and also of the English when the 
foreign administrators settled on this land. The above alien 
influence left their cultural traces on this land. But in spite 
of that there developed an indigenous art style in Orissa, 
particularly in the field of paintings. The factors 
responsible for this were the patronage extended by the 
Bhoi rulers as well as the local princely states (gadajatas) 
and the cult of Jagannatha, which acted as an impetus. 
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The Mural Tradition 


urals always rest on the architecture. It isa 

beautifying element in any architectural set up. 

To beautify is a primal urge in a human being 
and for this reason we come across wall painting even in 
the caves of prehistoric man. 

Mural paintings have come and gone with the 
construction and decay of structures. The permanency of a 
mural has depended on the permanency of the 
architectural base which supported it. In cases where the 
structure is permanently retained, or where it has 
withstood the ravages of time, murals are not noticed 
because of the fragile character of the grounding material 
and the binding media. In a tropical climatic state like 
Orissa which is very often visited by floods, fire and 
cyclones, sweeping off villages and towns, to talk of 
permanent structures is mockery. In the course of 
centuries wars and conquests also have ruined several 
edifices, razed to the dust hundreds of forts and palaces. 
Lastly, religious fanaticism as well as ignorance also have 
destroyed a number of murals which could have been 
retained in a few structures. 

Although history records a number of illustrious kings 
and emperors who have conquered territories, extended 
kingdoms and built their capitals, and left behind grand 
monuments and temples, surprisingly no civil or military 
architecture remains to speak of the mural traditions. It is 
also equally strange that the interiors of the great temples 
are not painted. Most of the palaces in Orissa are buildings 
constructed in imitation of British architecture and the 
oldest building could be hardly two hundred years old. 
With the exception of two or three in South Orissa, no 
other palaces in Orissa have murals in the Orissan, style. 
Similarly, not a single fort exists in Orissa which has 
murals. Even though the picture presented above is rather 
gloomy, Orissa somehow retains a glorious mural tradition 
which can be traced from the caves of Western Orissa 
down to the wall paintings in coastal and Southern Orissa. 

Almost all the surviving murals of the earlier period 
belong to the Deccan. Orissa enjoys a unique position, 
being centrally located, which allows it of being grouped 
either with the South or the North in the formulation of 
styles in Ant. Orissa has a very long mural tradition 
beginnng from prehistoric times down to the present 
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century. But for the faint traces of painting in Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves, which would have probably given an 
idea of Jain mural traditions, Orissa has the other two 
groups of paintings, Buddhist and Brahminical. The paint: 
ing at Sitavinji in the district of Keonjhar is the Jone vxam- 
ple of murals in the whole of Eastern India of the Gupta 
period, which carries the reflections of classical Buddhist 
mural traditions or classical Indian mural traditions 
though not depicting a Buddhist theme. With Sitavinji the 
history of mural paintings evidently starts in Orissa and, as 
in the case of South India, ends with Brahminical ones in 
later mathas and temples. 

A survey of the mural paintings in Orissa as detailed in 
the following pages reveals a glorious tradition keeping in 
tune with the evolution of mural paintings in the other 
parts of India. But the peculiarity with Orissa is that the 
mural paintings do not occur in the major old temples like 
the Parasuramesvara, the Muktesvara and the Lingaraja at 
Bhubaneswar and the Sun temple at Konark. The paintings 
in the Jagannatha temple of Puri are certainly not contem- 
poraneous with the construction of the temple. The same 
is the case with the paintings in the Srikurman temple, now 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

It is left to conjecture whether the interiors of these 
major old temples were ever painted. The possibilities are 
few. As a matter of convention most of the sculptures on 
the temples were painted. The exteriors of the temples 
were so exuberant with beauty of form and colours that the 
temple interiors were left plain without any decoration, to 
fit into a dark, serene and meditative atmosphere. 

When Brahmanism embarked upon a vigorous career 
throygh the Bhakti movement, a number of mathas sprang 
up all over Orissa to work as centres of religious dissemi- 
nation. These mathas were a sort of monasteries under the 
management of mahants who were responsible for reli- 
gious preachings. The largest concentration of mathas is in 
the districts of Puri and Ganjam. Each matha has a religious 
order different from the other. But these varjations in 
ideology have no bearing on the wall paintings. Similarly 
the deity that is worshipped inside the matha has necessar- 
ily no connections with the wall paintings. The wall paint- 
ings in the mathas almost follow a definite thematic con- 
tent irrespective of the ideology of the religious institution 
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and the deity. To cite an example, the Viranchinarayana 
temple (it has also a mahanta) in Buguda in the district of 
Ganjam, though has an image of the Sun, worshipped in 
the shrine, has Krishnalila and Ramayana paintings on the 
wall. Broadly, these paintings and paintings on dasavatara 
are the basic thematic contents of the wall paintings inside 
the mathas. Each evening the villagers used to congregate 
in the matha and listen to the recitals, either from 
Ramayana, Mahabharata or Bhagavata while viewing the 
picturisation of these stories on the wall. On special cere- 
monial occasions like Dola, Ramanavami, Janmashtami, 
the painted wooden sculptures, applique canopies, 
vimana, chaudala and other artefacts from the matha store 
were taken out for public display. These special displays 
were also inspired from the paintings on the wall. Besides 
these paintings and artefacts most of these mathas have 
palmleaf manuscript libraries and a few of the institutions 
have Sanskrit toles. All these arrangements are intended for 
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the public education through a kind of audio-visual system 
in which mural paintings played a major role. 


Although the interiors of the earlier major temples are 
not painted, the later ones have paintings, following the 
tradition of mathas. The later temples are almost contem- 
poraneous to the mathas. These later temples may be 
grouped separately based on their respective presiding 
deities. Those that are Vaishnava include Jagannatha tem- 
ples, Radhakrishna, Gopinatha and Rama temples. Others 
which are Sakta, include the temples of Vimala, Lakshmi 
and shrines of Garmadevatis. The rest are the Siva temples. 
Even though the basic purpose of a temple is to provide a 
place for common worship, the later temples imitated the 
mathas and provided paintings inside the interiors for 
educating the devotees with Puranic and religious 
narrantions. 
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Chronology of Development 


T he earliest surviving remains of mural paintings 
date from the first century B.C. in the caves of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri in the close vicinity of 
Bhubaneswar. Referring to the surviving remains of the 
obliterated Frescoes in the Khandagiri caves, Sir John Mar- 
shall remarks : “Many of the buildings, both rock cut and 
sculptural, show that the paintngs were in yellow, Indian 
red and black colour on a lime base. The remains are, 
however, so fragmentary that it is difficult to come to any 
conclusion about the quality of these paintings so far as the 
drawings, designs and compositions are concerned.” 
These remains only help to establish that there was a 
prevalence of pictorial art in the first century B.C. in Orissa. 

The Hathi Gumpha Inscription of Kharavela has been 
read and interpreted variously by different scholars like 
B.M. Barua, R.D. Banerjee, KP. Jayaswal and Sten Konow. 
There are grave doubts on the interpretation of the word 
likhitani as painting in the inscription. But from the frag- 
ments of colour remaining in the relief palels, in the caves, 
it can safely be ascertained that these were once painted. 

The first available landmark in this class of Orissan 
painting is the mural painting at Sitavinji in the district of 
keonihar. This mural is dated with the help of a painted 
inscription at the bottom of the painting which reads as 
Maharaja Sri Disa Bhanja. Placeographically the script has 
been placed in the fourth/fifth century AD. But scholars 
differ on this date of the painting. We shall discuss the 
Sitavinji paintings in details and conclude that we would 
like to place it in the post-Gupta périod 

The painting on the Western wall of the Jagamohana of 
the Lakshmi temple inside the Jagannatha temple com- 
plex at Puri is said to be the next in chronological order. 
The painting is called the Ramanuja painting of the Buddha 
Vijaya, since it depicts Vaishnava saint Ramanuja’s victory 
over the Buddhists in Orissa. This is a unique mural which 
depicts the torture of the Buddhists at the hands of the 
Hindus who at last compe! them to embrace Hinduism. 
Above it and on the sides are the so-called protraits of 
Ramanuja, Vaisnusvami and other Vaishnava preachers. 
These were the fomous preachers of Vaishnavism who 
were responsible for the decline of Buddhism. 
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Ramanuja is believed to have visited Puri during the 
time of Anantavarman Chodaganga Deva (A.D. 1110-1148). 
Some scholars believe that paintings were executed during 
that period. 

These paintings and the other paintings to be dis- 
cussed later differ greatly in style from the earlier Sitavinji 
mural and reflect a local or provincial style. Even if the 
painting was done in the twelfth century, which is doubt 
ful, the subsequent coats of paints over the years to a great 
extent have changed the style of the painting enormously. 
We have arrived at this conclusion by comparing the two 
fascmile copies of the painting, one published along with 
the article of P.K. Samal, and the other which we had taken 
a few years after in the year 1978. Apart from the difference 
in style, the colours of both these copies are also different. 
The background colour of P.K. Samal’s copy is blue whe- 
reas ours is pink. It will be completely erroneous to think 
that the flavour and the composition of the twelfth century 
painting is retained in the present one. As such, the present 
painting has no value for a chronology. 

The earliest painting of Kanchivijaya is said to be inthe 
Jagamohana of Jagannatha temple at Puri, Various scholars 
refer to this painting without examining it properly inside 
the temple. The present cement relief on Kanchivijaya, 
painted in varnish colour, can be hardly thirty years old. 
The Shrimandir Samachara records that in 1947 the present 
relief had been done to replace a broken relief panel of 
smaller dimension depicting the Kanchivijaya. It also men- 
tions the name of the sculptor who had done it. But this 
report does not seem to be true as it is not the general 
practice to replace old stone reliefs with ugly cement 
reliefs. Moreover, a stone relief inside the temple connot 
easily be damaged while the relief panels on the temple 
outer facades are still existing almost intact. Since the 
temple priests give a clear verdict that the present relief has 
been done to replace an old relief it is difficult to make a 
firm opinion against that. But the observation of R.1- Mitra 
in 1880 about a painting of Kanchivijaya inside the temple 
stands contradictory to the report of temple priests. 

R.L. Mitra while making a reference to this painting 
inside the temple wrongly describes it as an oil painting 
dealing with Kanchivijaya theme. This painting is certainly 
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the painting of Kanchivijaya in discussion. But since his 
observations have heen made in the Antiquities of Orissa 
published in 1880, we can at best say that by that time the 
painting still existed. The Madala Panji and the Bedha 
Parikrama of Balarama Dasa mention the painting of Kan- 
chivijaya inside the Puri temple. The description in the 
Bedha Parikrama says, “after visiting this you will find the 
representation of two brothers galloping valiantly towards 
Kanchi up to Kaveri on the walls of jagamohana”. This 
reference may be to a painting or to a relief panel on 
Kanchivijaya. But since it is not the general practice to have 
the narrative relief panels carved inside Orissan temples, 
the reference is probably to the painting of Kanchivijaya 
which has subsequently been converted into a cement 
relief. Balarama Dasa was a contemporary of both Puru- 
shottama Deva (AD. 1468-1497) and Prataprudra Dev 
(A.D. 1447-1539). So we can conclude that there was a 
painting of Kanchivijaya in fifteenth/sixteenth centuries 
inside the Puri temple. The Kanchi Kaveri Kavya by Puru- 
shottama Rout, in the collection of the Orissa State 
Museum, gives a vivid description of the episode. The 
author is considered to be a contemporary of Purushot:- 
tama Deva. The description in this Kavya is so vivid and 
elaborate that it seems describe a pictorial situation and 
not merely a legendary incident. 

O.C. Ganguly also, wrongly, mentions this as a fresco 
painting in one of his articles published in 1955. But his 
statement seems to contradict the report of the Srimandir 
Samachara which records that by 1947 there was a relief 
inside the temple. 

Hence there are now three possibilities : 

1. The present cement relief has been done to replace the 
old painting. 

2. The present cement relief has been done to replace 
similar stucco relief work which might have been 
damaged. 

3. There was also another small relief along with the paint 

ing and the present cement relief replaces both the relief 
and the painting. 

In any case, the existence of a painting on Kanchivijaya 
in the Jagamohana of the Jagannatha temple connot be 
ruled out. 

The paintings inside the porch of Vasudeva temple at 
Jayantigada (Barapalligada) in the district of Ganjam are an 
important and earlier evidence of mural painting in Orissa. 
According to an inscription on the upper doorjamb of the 
sanctum, this temple was built by Lakshmana Bhanja in 
Saka 1704 corresponding to A.D. 1782. Most probably the 
painters of Barapalligada had painted the porch after the 
completion of the temple in the later part of the eighteenth 
century. The paintings are very much faded due to water 
percolation. 

The paintings in the Viranchinarayana temple in Bug: 
uda in the district of Ganjam is another landmark in the 
history of mural paintins in Orissa. In the later part of the 
eighteenth century or early nineteenth, Srikara Bhanja after 
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constructing the temples of Viranchinarayana and Rama 
and Sita covered the roofs with copper plates and painted 
the murals inside the temple. These paintings have been 
done on the outer walls under the protruding eaves of the- 
roof. Ramayana and Krisnalila themes have been painted 
here with vivid imagination and elaborate details. 

The paintings in the Srikurmam temple (now in the 
district of Srikakulam, Andhra Pradesh) can be placed next 
to the Viranchinarayana paintings. The temple of Srikur: 
mam is quite old but the paintings were done much more 
recently. Apart from the stylistical considerations the very 
revealing fact about this is that the incident of Kanchivijaya 
as a legend, which was popular in the sixteenth century, 
much after the construction of the temple, finds a place in 
the murals. The two paintings, one of the Kanchivijaya and 
the second of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, are 
purely Orissan themes which are included along with 
other Krishna themes. The style adopted is not purely 
Orissan but a mixture of Orissan, Andhra and Deccani. The 
turban, dress and the manner of galloping horses show a 
deccani influence whereas the figure of Manika, a short- 
statured, bulky and fleshy woman, reminds one of the 
Orissan style. The high kirita on the head of Vishnu in the 
Seshasayai Vishnu painting looks like a miniature sikhara 
temple, resembling the kiritas found on the Ganga sculp- 
tures. The colours used in these paintings are not bright 
like the primary colour of the late murals and those of the 
pau paintings, but are mostly mixed tones of red ochre, 
indigo, terraverde, gray, yellow ochre etc. There is also the 
use of blue and deep crimson red. This colour scheme has 
similarities with the Viranchinarayana temple paintings. 
Although the lines are pronounced, the figures retain the 
volume and modulation to a large extent which are the 
general characteristics of eighteenth century Orissan 
murals. 

Paintings are seen in the Jagamohana of the Jagannatha 
temple in Buguda. Most of the paintings have been white- 
washed. Faint traces can be still seen under the lime wash. 
The few that remain can also be compared with the Viran- 
chinarayana temple paintings of the same place. These two 
temples have been built facing each other so that the 
devotees could see arati in both the temples simultane- 
ously. Though the date of the first construction of the 
Jagannatha temple is fixed at AD. 1680, during the time of 
Harisarana Bhan{a, the present temple is a contemporary of 
Viranchinarayana temple. There are paintings in two pla- 
ces. The painting are mostly Krishnalila scenes. On the wall 
there are also individual deities like Brahma, Narada, 
Narayana, etc. 

The paintings in the Dadhivamana temple inside the 
Kosalesvara temple complex in the district of Keonjhar can 
be placed chronologically after the Viranchinarayana tem- 
ple painting, probably in the middle of the nineteenth 
century as the colour schemes of the paintings tend to be 
bright with the introduction of brickred backgrounds in 
addition to indigo, teraverde, yellow ochre etc. The lines of 
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the figures are not bold but retain the finer sensitive qual- 
ity. In this temple there are two unfinished paintings, one, 
a scene of Ramabhisheka and the other Narasimha. The 
painting of Narasimha has very sketchy lines in the manner 
of attempting the painting. This is not the general Orissan 
method of drawing because the painters are so definite 
about the forms that they draw almost with one sweep of 
line. The other painting of Ramabhisheka has definite 
figurative forms but the forms do not show the details. 
Even though the figures are shown in flat blocks they 
depict volume. The main temple of Kosalesvara is old and 
dates tothe tenth/eleventh century A.D. The Dadhivamana 
temple was constructed much later than the main temple 
and the paintings date from the nineteenth century. 

The interiors of the Jagannatha temple at Dharakote, in 
the district of Ganjam, are full of paintings. The date of the 
paintings corroborates the construction of the temple. 
These paintings show very bold and clear lines with angu- 
lar treatment, characteristic of a provincial school. In these 
paintings the colour scheme has a marked difference from 
the earlier paintings. The use of ultramarine blue and 
bright chrome yellow gives it a later date than the Viran- 
chinarayana paintings. From the stylistical considerations 
these paintings may be placed in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The paintings in the entrance gateway to 
Vrindavana Chandra temple and in the sanctum of the Siva 


temple inside the Dharakote Palace are contemporaneous. 
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with the Jagannatha temple of the locality. The back wall of 
the sanctum of the Siva temple has a Siva tandava painting 
whereas the gateway has large panels of Ramayana and 
Bhagavata themes. Nineteenth century mural paintings 
appear in Emara matha and Bada Odia matha at Puri, 
Raghunatha temple at Odagan in the district of Puri and 
Radhakrishna temple at Meliaput in Andhra Pradesh. A 
majority of the temples and mathas have twentieth century 
paintings. These are Gangamata matha, Jagannatha temple 
and Gundicha temple at Puri, Hatakesvara temple at Bagh- 
amari in the district of Puri, Gopinath matha, Badamba, in 
the district of Puri, Sri Kalika temple at jayapur in the district 
of Koraput, Lakshmi Narasimha temple at Belaguntha, 
Radhakanta matha, Digapahandi, Radhakrishna matha, 
Paralakhemand;i, Jagannatha temple, Surangi and Chaita- 
nya matha at Chikitgada in the district of Ganjam. All these 
present a linear style. Now the paintings are getting more 
sketchy. The present generation of chitrakaras have 
resorted to copying the printed pictures of the calendars 
on walls. The Jagannatha temple at Nayagarh has a painting 
of Kanchivijaya which is a crude imitation of a printed 
calendar. The paintings on Ragachitra in the Lakshmi 
Narasimha temple at Belaguntha seem to be a copy of 
moder Bengali printed pictures. Dasavatra, Dasamahvi- 
dya, Krishnalila and Ramayana paintings are still painted in 
large numbers in newly constructed temples all over 
Orissa. 
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Themes 


ural paintings have a wide range of themes 
M mainly based on Vaishnava, Sakta and Savia 

episodes. The paintings on Vaishnava/Bhagavata 
(Krishnalila) stories are vast and appear in almost all the 
temples and maths which have paintings. Here references 
have been made only to the historically important and 
visually interesting paintings for a broader comprehension 
of their variety. Theme-wise these paintings are grouped as 
below. 


1. Vaishnava : a. Ramayana 
b Bhagavata 
c. Dasavatara 
d. Vaishnava saints and 
preachers 
e. Jagannatha paintings 
2. Sakta 
3. Saiva 
4. Graha 
5. Mythical 
6. Decorative 
VAISHNAVA PAINTINGS 
a. Ramayana 


The earliest Ramayana paintings are in the Vasudeva 
temple, Jayantigada in the district of Ganjam. On the pro- 
jected beams of the Mukhasala or Jagamohana of this 
temple, the Ramabhisheka painting has been done in a 
horizontal format. In Viranchinarayana temple, Buguda, 
the Ramayana paintings occupy the full wall space on the 
Western and Southern sides The different sequences are 
the birth of Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata and Satrughna, edu- 
cation of the princes, Sita-vivaha, Tadakabadha, Rama, 
Lakshmana and Sita in Dandakaranya, Rishyamukha par- 
vata, Rama Bharata bheta, Rama throwing the Dundubhi- 
asti, Saptasala bheda, Sugriva and Baliyuddha, Rama on 
Subalayagiri, Ravanara Chhatrabhanga, Rama Ravana yud- 
dha etc. In this temple the sequences cover the whole 
Ramayana story. Depending on the importance of the 
sequences a few have been rendered in large areas. 

In other temples the Ramayna paintings are not shown 
in such chronological sequences. The themes which are 
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very often repeated are Ramabhisheka, Ravanara chhatrab 

hanga, Rama Ravana Yuddha, Rama, Lakshmana, Sita and 
Hanumana. There is a Ramabhisheka painting on the 
entrace wall to the inner sanctum of the Dharakote Jagan 

natha temple. The gateway porch to the Vrindavanachan- 
dra temple at Dharakote has long Ramayana panels which 
can be taken as an exception to the general Ramayana 
paintings elsewhere. Compared to the Buguda paintings, 
these are miniatures and seem to have been vividly 
depicted where the monkeys and demons engage in com- 
bats and archers shoot at each other with arrows; which 
form a pattern in the paintings. In the town of Paralakhe- 
mandi, there is a matha known as Radhakanta matha which 
has Ramayana paintings painted on the outer walls. 
Although the paintings are faded one can trace the full 
chronological sequence of the Ramayana story. At Bela- 
guntha, in the district of Ganjam there is a temple. There 
are paintings on the walls of the mukhasala of the temple. 
These are on the Ramayana theme. Different sequences 
like Rama, Lakshmana and Sita going into the forest, cross- 
ing the river Ganga on a boat, rescuing Ahalya, building the 
bridge over the sea, the fight between Rama and Ravana 
and the coronation of Rama have been painted. 

The mandapa of the Raghunatha temple at Odagam in 
the district of Puri has Ramayana paintings on the sides of 
the pillars. It is presumed that the interiors of the whole 
mandapa were once painted. Since the temple is dedicated 
to Raghunatha it is expected that the whole Ramayana 
sequence might have been painted here. From the remains 
we get traces of four paintings : the queens of Dasaratha 
taking charu, birth of Rama, Rama on a swing, and his 
education. 

A number of Ramayana paintings are found in the 
Jagannatha temple complex at Puri. These are in the main 
temple as well as in other subsidiary temples. But the 
paintings in all these places are recently painted and no 
historic value can be attached to the study of these paint- 
ings. The paintings of Ramabhisheka, Bharata receiving 
the wooden sandals from Rama, Lakshmana guarding the 
hut, Vasistha with Guhaka Savara, Dasaratha driving the 
chariot, Rama on the shoulder of Hanumana fighting with 
bow and arrows, Jambavana and Sugriva, Hanumana, Jam- 
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bavana, Sugriva and Bibhishana, Rama seated on the 
throne, Lakshmana, Bharata and Satrughna, !akshmana 
encountering Indrajita, have been painted on high cement 
reliefs on the pillars in the jagamohana of the Puri Jaganna- 
tha temple. The huge painting of Hanumana finds a place 
in the Lakshmi temple, with Rama and Lakshmana inserted 
in the chest of Hanumana. 

There are also Ramayana paintings (Ravanara Chha- 
trabhanga) in Odia matha and Bada Odia matha in the Puri 
town. One also finds Ramayana paintings in the Suklesvara 
temple, in the district of Keonjhar and many other mathas 
and temples. 

b. Bhagavata Painting 

The earliest Bhagavata paintings are found on the 
Western wall of the Viranchinarayana temple at Buguda. 
The paintings are in the panels, one placed above the 
other. On the upper panel the sequence of paintings beg- 
ins with Krishnajanma (Devaki giving birth to the child) 
and ends with Dadhimanthana (churning of the curd) in 
the lower panel. The important paintings are the birth of 
Krishna, Devaki handing over Krishna to Vasudeva, Vasud- 
eva transporting Krishna, Vasudeva obstructed by guards, 
their surrender and homage to Vasudeva, Vasudeva carry: 
ing Krishna, Vasudeva exchanging the child in Yashoda's 
apartment, Krishna sucking the poision from Putana, kil- 
ling of the demon Sandha, Kaliyadalana, stealing of the 
cows by Brahma, killing of the demon Baka, Krishna and 
Balarama on the laps of Nanda and Yashoda, Yashoda 
checking the mouth of Krishna, churning of the curd. 

Next in chronology are the paintings in the Jagannatha 

temple at Buguda, close to the shrine of Viranchinarayana 
temple, Jagannatha temple at Dharakote, Radhakanta 
matha, Chaitanya matha, all in the district of Gajnjam, 
Jagannatha temple, Puri, Bada Odia matha, Gangamata 
matha and Hatakesvara temple in the district of Puri. Bhag- 
avata paintings are also in the Meliaput Radhakrishna tem- 
ple, and Srikurmam temple, both in Andhra Predesh. In all 
these above temples and mathas, the paintings almost 
follow the narrations of Bhagavata from the birth of Krishna 
tothe departure of Krishna to Mathura. But in some places, 
perhaps due to want of space, the paintings do not con- 
tinue up to the departure of Krishna to Mathura but end in 
the middle of the story after the depiction of Nanda and 
Yashoda with Krishna and Balarama. 

in the Radhakanta temple at Digapahandi the scene of 
Krishna's departure to Mathura has been shown along with 
other sequences. These paintings have been largely obli- 
terated. In the Srikurmam temple the paintings only depict 
afew important incidents and they do not follow the 
sequence. The conspicuous scenes are birth of Krishna, 
Vastraharana, Kaliyadalana, Girigovardhana, Krishna and 
Balarama escorted by Akrura to Mathura, reception 
accorded to Krishna and Balarama, killing of the wrestlers, 
killing of Kamsa, Kamsa's wife in grief, coronation of 
Ugrasena, and Nanda and Yashoda fondling Krishna and 
Balarama. 
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The paintings adorn the cricular bands of the ceiling of 
the Jagamohana of the temple at Buguda. The scenes are 
mostly the Kaliyadalana, Vastraharana etc. The paintings of 
the Jagannatha temple of Dharakote are almost contem- 
porary with those of the Jagannatha temple paintings at 
Buguda. These paintings depict sequential themes with 
greater details. There is another shrine with beautiful 
Bhagavata paintings close to the Dharakote Jagannatha 
temple, inside the complex of the Raja's palace. This is the 
shrine of Vrindavanachandra and the paintings are in the 
entrance porch on the inside pidha formations. 

The paintings of Gangamata matha in the town of Puri 
are almost contemporary with the Dharakote paintings. 
Most of the paintings of this matha are faded. At the 
entrance porch to the matha complex there are two paint- 
ings on either side of the wall. The one on the theme of 
Radhakrishna Yugala is better preserved. The other paint- 
ings adorn the three walls of the Jnulanamandapa. 

In the Bada Odia matha the Bhagavata paintings are 
scattered over the walls at different places inside the com- 
plex. Radha-Krishna Yugala flanked by gopis and other 
Krishnalila scenes have been painted at several places. 

The Mukhasala of the Lakshmi temple, inside the 
Jagannatha temple complex, Puri, is full of Bhagavata paint 
ings. The inner ceiling of this temple is dome-shaped and 
in the centre,of the ceiling is a carved padmamandala with 
two tiers, one rimmed above the other, each having sixteen 
petals. In the outer tier there are eight dancing gopis, 
alternated with dancing Krishnas painted on the reliefs. 
Paintings also exist on all the walls of the entrance porch 
leaving the four arched decorative openings on four sides 
and leaving the North wall free in this porch are in two 
horizontal tiers. On each horizontal tier there are separate 
divisions with painted decorative arches in which different 
sequences have been painted. At places paintings have 
faded. The important sequences which are now visible are 
Devaki and Vasudeva inside the prison, Devaki delivering 
Krishna, Vasudeva transporting Krishna across the river 
Yamuna ( Eastern wall), Navakeli (Northern wall), Yashoda 
chuming curd, Krishna tendering the: cows, Gopis com- 
plaining against Krishna to Yshoda, killing of Kesi, Kaliyad- 
alana, Krishna on the shoulders of friends killing of the 
demon Baka, killing of the demon Sakata, sucking the 
poison from Putana (Western wall), Krishna with flute, 
Balarama tending the cows (Southern wall). 

The interiors of the Bhogamandapa of the Vimala tem- 
ple, inside the Jagannatha temple complex at Puri, is full of 
Bhagavata scenes on painted reliefs. These painted reliefs 
are embedded on the six spiral tiers, gradually receding 
into the centre, Each tier has thirtyone divisions and each 
division has a relief depicting a scene from Krishnalila 

The Jagamohana of the Jagannatha temple at Puri is 
decorated with painted reliefs. There are sixteen pillars in 
the Jagamohana and each pillar has four and on each side 
of the pillar is a painted relief. The interesting paintings are 
Navakeli, Vasudeva and Devaki inside the prison, Vastraha- 
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rana, Radha and Krishna playing dice, Krishna leaving for 
Mathura, Girigovardhana. These paintings are reliefs and 
later additions inside the temple. Since these were painted 
freshly at intervals the historicity is lost. The Hatakesvara 
Siva temple near the hot spring at Atri in the district of Puri 
has also a large number of Bhagavata paintings. These 
paintings discussed above have some amount of antiquar- 
ian value, otherwise there are hundreds of temples in 
Orissa, mostly in the coastal areas, which have Bhagavata 
paintings. Similarly the small mathas which served as the 
monasteries ( monastic shrines) in the villages and also the 
Bhagavata tungies or gharas have Bhagavata paintings. 


d. Vaishnava saints and preachers 

Ramanuja’s visit to Puri ushered in a new era of Vaish- 
nava revival. The construction of the Lakshmi temple 
inside the Jagannatha temple complex at Puri is ascribed to 
the visit of Ramanuja. Before him, and after several 
preachers (reformers) visited Puri and established a 
number of mathas to preach Vaishnavism. Specifically to 
commemorate the visit of Ramanuja and his followers from 
the South and to uphold their philosophies and teachings, 
their paintings find place in the Lakshmi temple and Emara 
matha, Puri. The painting of Ramanuja who has been sub- 
sequently deified is prominently painted on the West wall 
of the Jagamohana of the Lakshmi temple. Here Ramanuja 
is seated with his hands in vyakhyana mudta or in the 
manner of teaching. A prabhamandala, composed of a 
thounsand snakes resembling the spreadout plume of a 
peacock, is at the back of Ramanuja. The Raja of Puri with 
his attendants have heen shown near the pedestal where 
Ramanuja is seated. A long running panel of Vaishnava 
saints is painted on the upper portion of the walls of the 
Jagamohana of Lakshmi temple. The names of the saints 
have also been painted below each figure. The saints are 
Sri Devaraja Svami, Sri Prativadi Vakara, Sri Venkars Jiyara, 
Sri Dropadi Svamiji, Sri Gosthijuna Svamiji, Sri Ramanuja 
Svamyiji, Sri Parakal Svamiji, Sri Bhutayogi Svamiji, Sri Saroy- 
ogi Svamiji, Sri Mahadyogi Svamiji, Sri Bhaktisara Svamiji, 
Sri Kulasekhara Svamiji, Sri Sathakopa Svamiji, Sri Yogiva- 
hana Svamiji, Sri Bhaktaghrirenu Svamiji, Sri Vishnuchit 
Svamiji, Sri Lakshmigocdamvji (a standing woman figure), 
Sri Ramamisra Svamiji and Barabaramuni Svamiji. Since the 
captions of few figures are missing it is difficult to identity 
the saints. Except differences in names, these figures do 
not have any characteristic variations. Also in the agana 
(courtyard) of Emara matha, several of these preachers 
have heen painted, which precede the Lakshmi temple 
paintings. 
e. Jagannatha paintings 

Paintings of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
appear on the walls of Jagannatha temples. Besides, these 
also find place in Bhagavata gharas all over Orissa. Specifi- 
cally we have seen the Jagannatha paintings inside the 
Bhagavata gharas at Karadagadia and Ranpur in the district 
of Puri and Gunapur, Pralakhemandi, Chikitigada in the 
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districts of Koraput and Ganjam. 

Paintings of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
occupy prominent places in Dharakote Jagannatha temple, 
Srikuramam temple, Andhra Pradesh, Bada Odia matha, 
Uttaraparsva matha and Emara matha in Puri town. In 
Srikurmam temple Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
are shown seated on the throne and a priest (panda) is 
waving arati before the deities. The panda is a typical Puri 
character with bulging belly and an unshaven face. This 
composition is not inspired by jatri pata, whereas the other 
paintings are more or less copied from Puri jatri patas. 

The earliest Jagannatha painting is on the North wall of 
the Viranchinarayana temple at Buguda. This would better 
be denoted as the Puri town painting, presenting a graphic 
rendering of the aerial view of Puri town with all important 
pilgrim sites, temples and mathas. In the centre .of the 
painting is the Jagannatha temple. The whole temple com- 
plex including the temples inside the premises and out- 
side are seen in juxtaposition. The streets in the town run 
horizontally and vertically. The devotees are shown 
approaching the Jagannatha temple. They prostrate them- 
selves and lie headlong on the road, to get the dust of 
Badadanda on their persons, which is a common practice 
with devotees. At the bottom of the painting is a panel with 
a procession scene where the Raja of Puri is shown going to 
thé temple, attended by his servants, to have darsana of the 
Lord. The important incidents and places shown in the 
painting are Roshaghara (temple kitchen), Baisipahacha 
(the twentytwo steps leading to the Jagannatha temple), 
Sveta Ganga, Adapamandapa (Gundicha temple), Jaganna- 
tha Vallabha matha, Devasnana mandapa, Dolamandapa 
Rajankanathra (the palace of the king of Puri), Bhajanako- 
thi (a house where a group of people sing the Lord's 
name). The Buguda temple is at a strategic point on the 
border of Ganjam and Puri districts. The devotees who 
were not able to visit Puri used to visit this temple and 
worship this painting. The practice of venerating the holy 
towns is an old tradition in India. There are a number of 
Jain paintings representing the pilgrim towns. 

The paintings of Kanchivijaya, depicting the story of 
Jagannatha and Balabhadra, riding white and black horses 
respectively and marching to Kanchi to help their devotee, 
the king of Puri, has been included in the broader format of 
the Jagannatha paintings. Kanchivijaya paintings are found 
in the Srikurman temple, Gangamata matha, Jagannatha 
temple, Puri (painted cement relief— and many other 
temples. 


SAKTA PAINTINGS : 

As a matter of convention Dasamahvidya paintings are 
done in almost all Sakta shrines and in Thakurani temples 
in the villages. During Dasahara festival in the month of 
Asvina these paintings are repainted, or freshty done; as a 
result we do nat find old Sakta paintings. 

The earliest Sakta paintings are found in the Srikalika 
temple, Jayapur, in the district of Koraput. The outer walls 
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of the temple are painted with large size Dasamahvidya 
and other Sakta goddesses. On the North wall one finds the 
paintings of Sayana Durga, Ma Durgama (Maha Durga), 
Jaya Durga, Vana Durga, Giri Durga, Dasabhuja Durga, and 
Chandi Mata Durga. Similarly on the West wall Mahisamar- 
dini Durga, Sulini Durga and Ghora Durga are painted. On 
the South wal! the paintings of Kamala, Matangini, Vagala- 
muki and on the East wall the figures of Dhumavati, 
Chhinnamasta, Bhairavi, Bhubanesvari, Shodasi, Rajarajes- 
vari, Tara, Sri Kali (Sivarudha) and Sayana Durga have been 
painted. Each of the paintings bears two painted inscrip- 
tions, one in Ortya and the other in Telugu. Dasamahvidya 
figures have been painted inside the Mukhasala of Vimala 
temple inside the Jagannatha temple complex of Puri. 
Bhubanesvari, Simhabahini, Hara Chandi, and Vana Durga 
fill in the arched spaces formed out of low-reliefed pilas- 
ters. On the Eastern wall Maha kali, Jaya Durga (Mahisa- 
mardini Durga) and Shyama Kali are painted. The paint- 
ings of Batabhairavi, Matangini, Dhumavati, Maha Lakshmi, 
Chhinamasta and Ugra Tara are painted on the North wall 
and the paintings of Rajarajesvari and Dasabhuja Durga 
have been done on the West wall. Generally Dasamahvidya 
figures are painted as per scriptural descriptions but in 
order to fill up the blank wall space in the temples the 
painters have added a few more figures or repeated Mahi- 
samardini Durga twice and thrice under different names. 
Sakta paintings are seen painted in Gouri temple, Bhu- 
baneswar, Chandi temple, Cuttack, Bata Mangala temple, 
Puri etc 


SATIVA PAINTINGS : 

Mostly Siva is painted as a single figure in dancing 
postures (Siva tandava) inside the sanctum of several tem- 
ples such as the Dharakote Raja's palace temple, Siva tem- 
ple, Ranapur, Siva temple at Kantilo etc. In the porch of 
Hatakesvara temple near Khurda Mahadeva is shown in 
Visvarupa. The attending figures have been shown inside 
the compartments. This has been painted probably follow: 
ing the Visvarupa of Vishnu, as described in the Srimad 
Bhagavata Gita. In the court yard of Radhakanta matha in 
Puri a large size Siva tandava has been painted. On the West 
wall of the Vrindavanachandra temple entrance porch in 
Dharakote a vivid picture of a war against Jalandhara has 
been painted. In this painting Siva is shown engaged in the 
war riding on his vehicle Nandi. Ganesa, Kartikeya and the 
Siva ganas (retinue of Siva) make war on the demons. This 
is perhaps the most interesting panel on Siva. 


GRAHA PAINTINGS : 

Paintings of Navagraha are done on the entrace wall 
above the doorjamb of the temples in imitation of relief 
panels. In later temples when the stone carvings could not 
be done, paintings substituted for sculptural panels. Inva- 
riably one finds Graha paintings in a majority of later 
temples, mathas and house shrines. Since these paintings 
are annually painted over it is difficult to find old paintings 
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In Navagraha panels, tigures of different Grahas are painted 
under decorated arches seated in padmasana. The Nava- 
graha panels should not be confused with Dasavatara 


painted panels. 


MYTHICAL FIGURES 

A number of mythical figures are noticed on the ceiling 
of the porch in front of Muktimandapa inside the Jaganna- 
tha temple at Puri. The ceiling is divided into nine horizon- 
tal bands because of the iron beams. Each division is 
further segmented into fifteen compartments. The figures 
of animals and birds are painted in each compartment. A 
few of these figures have been painted in imitation of 
natural species; the rest have mythical origins. Definitely 
all these birds, animals and human beings are not inhabit- 
ants of Orissa, and are the fantasy of the creative minds of 
the painters. A few interesting figures are given below : 

Matsyakanya : A woman figure with the body of a fish 
below the waist. These figures also appear in Kaliyadalana 
paintings. 

akanya : A woman tigure with the body of a snake 
below the waist. These also appear in Kaliyadalana 
paintings. 

Sankhakanya : A woman figure with the body in the 
form of conch below the waist; in the flying attitude hold- 
ing garlands in her hands. 

Gandharva : Flying semidivine figures 

Kinnara : Mythical birds with human heads. 

Bhushandakaka : A mythical corw with four hands 
holding sankha, chakra, gada and padma. It is also show: 
elsewhere fighting with swords in its hands. 

Kamadhenu oi Surabi : The head of a woman attached 
to a cow with two horns on the head.and two wings near 
the hump, three tails, one the natural one of a cow, one 
with a snake and the other with the fan of a peacock. 

Agala-bagala or Baghamukhi : It has a tiger's face, horns 
of a deer, the body of a bird with the peacock's plume. It is 
shown in the manner of killing a deer, holding the prey in 
one leg and devouring it. 

Gandabhairava : A mythical bird carrying elephants. 

Navagunjara : A mythical animal composed of the nine 
supposedly best parts of birds and animals. 

Garuda : With the head of a bird and the body of a man, 
the kind of the birds is the vahana of Vishnu. 


DECORATIVE MOTIFS : 

Generally the borders of the mural paintungs are not 
elaborate like in pata paintings. However, the painters have 
dealt with decorative elements which can be considered 
from the viewpoint of theme. In the Dharakote Jagannatha 
temple paintings one finds decorative panels composed of 
elephants, cows and calves, monkeys, camels and cranes. 
In these panels the animals and birds are not only repeated 
as motifs but are infused with different lively actions. The 
elephants are shown with their young ones, the calves suck 
milk from their mothers. In one of these panels the painter 
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has taken the liberty of showing a copulating scene of two 
monkeys. Similarly in the Buguda Jagannatha temple paint- 
ings, cows, cowherds and milkmaids have been inter- 
woven in perfect harmony in long panels. In most of the 
decorative borders we find flower motifs intertwined with 
leaves and creepers. Below the Anthua Gopala painting in 
Gangamata matha, Puri, two fighting bulls have been 
depicted. Both the bulls are in vigorous postures and seem 
to charge each other with tremendous force. Similarly the 
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Vaishnava devotees in a procession singing and dancing in 
ecstasy has relevance to the Radhakrishna Yugala painting 
in which it forms a decorative panel. In pidha formations 
upon the temple ceilings the meeting space of two horiz- 
ontal bands creates a triangular base on four comers on 
which generally Rahu heads are painted. In Viranchina- 
rayana muarls, flowers or flower plants have been painted 
in arched spaces on the pilasters. Decorative elements are 
of as absorbing interest as is the theme of the painting. 
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Sitavinji Mural 


T he painting at Ravanachhaya in Sitavinji in the dis- 
trict of Keonihar is the single evidence of mural 
painting of the late Gupta period in the whole of 
Eastern India. Sitavinji is situated about 30 km. from 
Keonijhargarh, the headquarters of Keonijhar district. It is a 
small village on the South bank of the river Sitapari. Several 
stories from the Ramayana are told by the local people, 
connected with Sitavinji. Near by there are a few hillocks 
and rocks locally named Valmiki Asrama (the abode of the 
sage Valmiki), Lava, Kusa, Surpanakaha and Ravana, etc. 
The important one among these is a gigantic wall-like rock 
facing South and topped by a projecting boulder. The rock 
is called Ravanachhaya (the shadow of the demon king 
Ravana), probably on account of its enormous dimensions. 
The paintings have been done on the ceiling of the rock 
shelter formed by two huge boulders placed one over the 
other in the shape of a half open sun-shade. The ceiling 
stands 55.88 cm above the ground and projects forward 
38.10 cm like a halfspread umbrella. The painting are 
originally measured approximately 1612 sq. cm and nowit 
is reduced to 1250 sq. cm. This painting was first noticed by 
Binayaka Mishra and Krishna Chandra Panigrahi in 1938 
and since then several scholars have visited the site and 
have discussed the painting. The scholars are T. Rama: 
chandran. Gopal Kanungo, B. Lal, Nabin Kumar Sahu, C. 
Sivaramamurty, D.C. Sircar, A. Joshi and A. Ansari. All these 
scholars agree as to the theme of the painting which is a 
precession ene relating to a king on an elephant. The 
royal procesesion proceeds to the left as one stands facing 
the painting. Marching ahead of the elephant in the pro- 
cession are footmen, horsemen and at the back is an 
attendant. The prominent pant of the painting is the king on 
the elephant's back, holding an ankusa or a goad (white in 
colour) and a lily flower. An attendant (mahunta) is shown 
seated on the elephant behind the king. The footman 
holds the shaft of a banner or parasol. The elephant is quite 
voluminous and moves majestically and a comparison of 
this can be madc with the granite carving of an elephant 
and its cub near the boulders called Lava and Kusa. The 
horsc has a strong and sinewy body and legs and it gallops 
with strength and skill. The painted inscription below the 
elephant gives the name of a king : “Maharaja Sri Disa 
Bhanja” 
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Since the condition of the painting is deteriorating day 
by day and the painting area is reduced reduced and the 
colours are faded, the scholars have to depend on earlier 
accounts for a better comprehension of the painting. For 
example, the figures above the horse are now totally 
absent and one has to depend on the report of T.N. Rama- 
chandran who brings out very interesting corollaries 
between the torso of the apsara figure of Sitavinji and the 
flying apsara figures and dancing girls painted at Ajanta and 
Tanjore. As per his descriptions, there was a second line of 
letters below the first line of the inscription. One letter of 
the second line below the letter “ba” and three letters 
below the horse perhaps record the name of the horse: 
man. The inscription is said to be written in the characters 
of about the fourth century A.D. There are different opin- 
ions about the dating of the inscription which is linked 
with the painting. D.C. Sircar assigns the painting to 
between the eighth and twelfth centuries depending on 
the style of the characters of the inscription. . Sivarama- 
murthy dates the painting to the eighth century A.D. on the 
classification relying on the letters of the inscription. Had 
there been no inscriptions, it would have been easier to 
date the painting to the post-Gupta period (eighth century 
A.D.) on the style of the painting which seems more 
authentic. The presence of the inscription has led to great 
confusion and Inam Ansari thinks that since the Sitavinji 
painting contains a painted inscription it may not be com- 
pared with the Ajanta paintings in which there are no 
painted inscriptions. 

The scholars also differ on the classification of the 
painting. While Krishna Chandra Panigrahi categorises it as 
a fresco, T.N. Ramachandran identifies it as tempera. Inma 
Ansari rightly puts it under the category of mural painting. 

The execution of the mural recalls the local variation in 
the style of mural painting that was being adopted in the 
Gupta period. In Sitavinji the painting has been executed 
on an unlevelled and undressed surface. This rock surface 
has at places deep impressions, some of which are as large 
as ten cm in depth and fifteen cm in length. The painting 
has been executed on the rough surface of the holocrystal- 
line biotite granitic rock at Ravanachhaya. There is no 
plaster over the surface but a lime wash hud been given 
before the application of colours. 
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Interest is created in Sitavinji for its lone survival in 
Eastern India. It also provides a strange constrast to atl 
other Orissan murals which are distinctively different in 
character, with accentuation of linear trend. The motiva- 
tion for such a painting on a secular theme is not known. 
However, there is an opinion that Keonjhar was on the 
route connecting Magadha and Ajanta and the painters 
while returning from Ajanta executed this painting. But this 
suppositioin does not seem tenable. 

The Sitavinji painting does not have clear lines on the 
borders of the figures as is found in Tanjore paintings of 
the eleventh century A.D. From what we can make of the 
present state of the paintings and from the earlier prints, 
they represent just the preceding phase of the Kailasanatha 
paintings of Ellora of the eighth century where, for the first 
time, the linear tendency was noticed in wall painting. The 
paintings of Sitavinji are treated as volumes showing 
smooth modulation of the bodies without giving promi- 
nence to line as in Ajanta. 

There are a few general characteristics to make Sitavinji 
comparable to the Buddhist paintings of Ajanta. These are 
centrality in compositional arrangements, a peculiar pers- 
pective in rendering figures and the use of secondary 
colours. In the Ajanta murals, centrality is one of the main 
features of the composition, to draw the attention of the 
viewer to the most important person in each scene. The 
dignified and noble aspects of these beings have been 
most graphically rendered and that itself is one of the first 
achievements of the Buddhist artists at Ajanta. This princi- 
ple has also been adopted in Sitavinji paintings. The 
onlooker's eyes are drawn instantly to the figure riding on 
the elephant. The composition has been conceived in a 
triangular form at the height of which comes the rider on 
the elephant. The dignified and noble aspects of the king 
(the rider) have been recognised by placing two flying 
figures, one vidyadhari and the other apsara, in the paint: 
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ing. The second figure on the elephant's back (an attend- 
ant) holding a parasol has been purposefully diminished 
to give importance to the king, the central figure. Likewise, 
in Ajanta, even in the large compositions, the majority of 
the figures are less than life size and the principal charac- 
ters in most of the designs are of large propotions and 
painted with grandeur. 

The colours used in Sitavinji are all secondary colours. 
These are buff, brown, yellow-ochre and cream and the 
colour scheme gives a predominating effect of yellow 
ochre and brown in a pleasing tonality. The colour scheme 
resembles those of the Ajanta murals. 

Because of the deplorable condition of the mural, 
except the rider, portions of the elephant, the horse and 
very insignificant traces of footmen, nothing is visible. The 
important thing missing is the details of the female attend- 
ant who, according to T.N. Ramachandran, had a close 
fitting white necklace, white bangles, an elegant white 
kucha-bandha covering her breasts and a close fitting red 
undergarment extending to the knees marked by fine 
white vertical tassles, of which there are six (the third one 
from the left being short). She carries in her left hand 
something (here the painting had faded even at the time 
when seen by Ramachandran) that looks like a perfume 
pot or saucer with a lid, or a jewel box such as attendant 
women carry for the use of their masters or mistresses. The 
attendant woman was wearing short trousers of the variety 
described as chandataka by Bana in his Harshacharita. The 
same is noticed at Ajanta and in Gupta and post-Gupta 
sculptures. The effect of such a rendering with vertical 
lines, as is also found in Ajanta, is to suggest its thinness, 
showing the skin of the thigh it covers. The Sitavinji mural 
in its day would have depicted the grandeur which has 
now lost ali its brightness and glory. A layman is prone to 
place this great work of art at a low level. But in fact it 
suggests a great school like the Buddhist works of Ajanta. 
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Murals for Ceremonies and Rituals 


he mural paintings already discussed are of a 
| permanent or semipermanent nature and are con- 
nected with temples, mathas and other religious 
institutions. The wall paintings discussed in this chapter 
are painted on the walls of living houses on ceremonial 
Occasions which are of a temporary nature. Among these, 
there are paintings in monochrome in pithau‘by women, 
and in multicolour by the chitrakaras. The monochrome 
white paintings such as chita and jhoti which do not come 
under the scope of classical painting are excluded. The 
other multicoluur paintings are marriage paintings, thread 
ceremony paintings, grihapratistha paintings and paintings 
for Tapoi, Lakshmipuja and Akhada paintings. 


MARRIAGE PAINTINGS 

These are a must in any traditional marriage, among all 
castes. They are considered auspicious and are also part of 
the necessary beautification. Paintings are done on the 
front wall, side walls of the front verandah or agana (court 
yard) of a house. The figures of sankhua (conch blower), 
kahalia (piper), bharua (one who carries loads on a bal- 
ance on his shoulders), seven or five women carrying 
water pitchers, purnakumbha, olatamachha (inverted 
fishes ), mukuta (crown) for the bride and bridgeroom are 
painted. The palinki (palanquin) or savari with bride 
inside being carried by the bearers, kadali-gachha (banana 
plants), pradipa (lamp) are much repeated motifs in mar- 
riage ceremonies. In South Orissa, large panels depicting 
the marriages of Siva-Parvati, Rama-Sita or Lakshmi- 
Narayana are found in most of the old temples of Orissa. 
The themes of marriage paintings also include many other 
stories from the Puranas and auspicious symbols like 
Navagunjara, sindura pharua (vermilion casket), kajala pati 
(collyrium container), etc.. 


THREAD CEREMONY PAINTINGS 

These paintings are confined to brahmin families who 
only observe such ceremonies. Most of the motifs like the 
pumakumbha, olatamachha, banana plants, conch blower, 
piper etc. of the marriage paintings are repeated here. 


GRIHAPRATISTHA PAINTINGS 


Paintings of Durga-Madhava, Navagunijara, Purna- 
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kumbha, etc. are painted on the occasion of grihapratistha. 
Running panels with flower motifs, flower plants and sev- 
eral other decorative motifs are also painted on the walls. 


TAPOI PAINTINGS 

Traditioanally (and even now in most areas) this paint- 
ings is done by the girls who observe the osha. But in 
Ranpur and Puri area, the chitrakaras are called in to paint 
the figures of Mangala, a boat with seven brothers, Tapoi, 
Gharamani (the goat) on the wall. This painting is done on 
the occasion of Khudurukuni osha. 


LAKSHMIPUJA PAINTINGS 

Like Tapoi paintings, Lakshmipuja paintings are gener- 
ally done by the village women. But in South Orissa, a 
tendency has grown among the rich people of the business 
community to paint the figure of Lakshmi on the wall of the 
household temple. 


AKHADA PAINTINGS 

The paintings of Naga, Bhima and Dusa are painted on 
the walls of the akhadaghara and jegaghara. The tradition 
of akhadaghara and jegaghara is quite common in the town 
of Puri and gadajata areas of the state. The painting of Naga 
is very peculiar. The Naga wears a Handia (heavy turban) 
on the head and a mask-like covering on the face, and a 
prominent moustache and beard. On his back is tied a 
huge tata (a bamboo or cane structure) fitted with papier- 
machie effigeies of a lion and tiger, and arrows. Naga 
carries on his person sixteen hatiara and five bajeni which 
seems also traditional for a paika. Ormala (stripes of silken 
cloth) flow below his arms. Naga is painted yellow with 
haritala (yellow arsenic) and the fur shield is tied on the 
upper part of his right arm. The dhenyu (a combination of 
bow and arrow) is suspended from his shoulder at the 
back with the help of thick cotton belts. The Naga painting 
is an exact replica of a Naga. 

Naags as a religious sect can be traced to the fourteenth 
century. They were formed as a militant order within the 
fold of Vaishnavism. Later they were known as Pancha 
Ramauanadi-Digamvari Naga Sampradaya. Nagas used to 
move in jamaut (contingents). They stayed in the akhadas 
of the Ramananda-Digmvari sect. In Puri town a number of 
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akhadas function under different names such as Bagha 
akhada, hati akhada and Nirmohi akhada etc. The motif of 
Bhima and Dusa symbolises two wrestlers in combat and is 
a suitable painting for the walls of jega-gharas, which serve 
ds an arena for gymnastics. This motif has travelled from 
Puri town to other areas of the state. 

OSHAKOTHI MURALS 

Oshakothi murals are connected with the worship of 
Mangala in the month of Asvina, in the district of Ganjam 
and in Western Orissa. Paintings are done on the walls of a 
community house (kothaghara) or of the house of the 
village mukhia (chief). Paintings are also executed on the 
walls of a temporary shrine erected for this purpose. In-a 
few cases long scrolls painted by the chitrakaras are 
brought and fixed to temporary shrines. 

Oshakothi paintings represent all the tetisikoti (thirty- 
three crore) gods and goddesses of the three lokas 
(worlds) within the rectangular format of a single wall or 
on all the four walls of the shrine, The presence of thirty- 
three crores of deities is a conceptual proposition, more 
astronomical than religious. In reatity a host of village gods 
and goddesses constitute the theme of the painting. Man- 
gala, Sivatandava, Mahisamardini Durga, Kali, Chamunda 
ure the most important deities which are painted large in 
comparison to other paintings. 

In Oshakothi paintings, there is an attempt at synthesis 
of various religious systems, puranic themes, legends and 
folk tales. Stories from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the 
Bhagavata, the Chandi Purana, Tantric sources, Tapoi, 
Sriyachandaluni of the Lakshmi Purana, have been mixed 
up and given new names and forms. In spite of all these 
various forms, the underlying spirit is Sakta in nature. Osha 
is a festive ritual and kothi a house or a diagram. 

In Oshakothi painting, the basic principle is to divide 
the wall space into different rectangular or square patterns. 
Inside each compartment one or more than one deities are 
painted. 

Seven women figures with water pitchers on their 
heads, known as Satabhauni (seven sisters), are one of the 
important group of figures occupying a compartment, 
generally on the top portion of the frame. Since the Tapoi 
legend is connected with this mural painting one is lead to 
believe that these seven sisters are the seven wives of the 
sadhava brothers. But as these figures are not placed along: 
side the Tapoi story figures, the belief is ruled out. The 
conception of Oshakothi painting is based on Sakta wor 
ship and these Saptamatrika figures have been humanised 
in the form of seven sisters without any classical iconogra- 
phical features corresponding to the Saptamatrka figures in 
sculptural arnt. 

All the ten figures of Dasamahvidya do not appear in 
Oshakothi paintings. Only Kali, Vimla and Durga are 
painted. ‘These paintings do not strictly conform to the 
iconographical features as narrated in Devi Bhagavata. The 
sculptural representations of al] ten figures do not appear 
in Orissa. Of late these figures have been cone in cement 
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relief in Shyamakali temple, Puri, inside the Jagannatha 
temple and Ugra Tara temple near Bhusandapur in Puri 
district. The paintings of Dasamahvidya figures are also 
found in the Jagamohan of Vimla temple in the Jagannath 
temple complex, Puri and Srikalika temple in Jayapur town 
in the district of Koraput. 

‘The theme of sixtyfour yoginis is associated with the 
Sakti cult which was popular in Orissa. Different scriptures 
quote different names of yoginis and there is no standard 
and universally accepted list of yoginis, unlike the Sapta- 
matrikas and Dasamahvidya figures. Several village god: 
desses (Gramadevatis or Thakuranis) who have regional 
fame have been taken together to form the concept. In 
Oshakothi paintings the local village goddesses are 
Painted. In the paintings done at Berhampur, the local 
goddess, Budhithakurani, is painted as being carried in a 
palanquin in a procession. Due to the impact of Tantra, a 
large number of Tantric deities appeared in the religious 
scene of India. Gradually these goddesses were localised 
and iclentified with their places of origin and prevalence. 
Their inclusion in the list of yoginis raised them to this 
status with iconographical features. In Oshakothi paint- 
ings, Tara Tareni, Khambesvari, Baidhara, Mahurikalua, 
Vahuti, Bankesvari, Phulasundari, Ghagudipanchana, Bha- 
gavati, Nidravati, Vrindavati, Batamangala, Kuthari, Baisir- 
isena are repeated in almost all Oshakothi paintings. 

In these murals, the paintings of dhova and dhovani 
(washerman and his wife ) carrying bundles of cloth; saura 
and sauruni, gauda and gauduni (milkman and milkmaid); 
hadi and hadiani (scavenger and his wife) appear. These 
figures have close associations with Nitei dhovani, Pitei 
sauruni Keteima, Patrasauruni, Sukuti chamaruni, Gya- 
nadevi maluni who are very often mentioned in connec: 
tion with Tantricism in Orissa. 

Figures from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the 
Bhagavata Purana are also included in these mural paint- 
ings. The Pandavas with Draupadi in their exile occupy a 
prominent place in the painting. Bhima appears in these 
paintings several times and is a major attraction. He is 
called Gaja- Bhima and carries a basket full of gaja (sprout- 
ings) in one hand and a katua (wouden spade) in the 
other. Bhima is also depicted as ploughing the Mahen- 
dramala (Mahendra tribal region) with a tiger and a bull 
yoked together. The painting of Gaja-Bhima, Bhima’s 
ploughing scene and barahalia (twelve agricultural ser- 
vants ) are significantly associated with agricultural activi- 
ties, highlighting the agricultural importance of this Osha. 
Like the Mahabharat figures, the scenes from the 
Ramayana are also very popular. 

A figure of an ajugara (python) occupy a prominent 
place in the lower compartments. This at times is equated 
with Vasuki, the legendary snake who upholds the earth 
and at time with the ajagara mentioned by Avadhuta in the 
Oriya Bhugavata. The figures of a crab, scorpion, tortoise, 
camel, tiger, elephant, frog and bear are also painted in 
these murals. Similar figures appear as vehicles of the 
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yoginis at Hirapur. In Oshakothi painting the vahanas 
(mounts) of different gods and goddesses are also wor- 
shipped along with them. Apart from the animal figures, 
paintings of household articles like comb and paniki (kit- 
chen knife) are also painted which are meant for the 
deities’ usc. 


In these murals we often find figures like Navagunjara, 
wrestlers, a hunter shooting at a tiger etc. The Navagunjara 
is a motif from the Oriya Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa. This 
fantastic creature is a surrealistic assemblage of different 
limbs of birds, animals and human. Two wrestlers meeting 
in a ducl—identified as Bhima and Dusa—appear promi- 
nently on the entrances to Oshakothi shrines. 

The paintings are done by the chitrakaras and also by 
non-chitrakaras and the painters from the clients’ own 
community who observe this Osha. The paintings of chi- 


trakaras and non-chitrakaras vary in their conception, 
composition and style. While one shows leaning towards a 
folk style, the other conforms to a classical pattern. Invaria- 
bly Mangala occupies the central and prominent position 
in the paintings of non-chitrakaras and Siva tandava in the 
paintings of the chitrakaras. 

The walls are first washed with lime. The painter then 
divides the painting area into several compartmenfits keep- 
ing in view the importance of the motifs. The central 
compartment or arched niche is reserved for either Man- 
gala or Siva tandava. The next in order are Kali, Chamunda 
etc. The lesser figures are placed inside small compart- 
ments. In some paintings these figures are placed in juxta- 
position and not inside compartments. The preliminary 
sketch is drawn in red ochre and then the forms are filled in 
with colours. Finally black lines are drawn over the paint- 
ings. This technique is similar to that in other murals. 
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Techniques 


he mural paintings of Orissa are painted on walls 

inside the temples and mathas with the exception 

of Sitavinji, which has been done on the ceiling of a 
rock shelter. Most of the walls inside the old temples are 
without plaster and so these do not contain paintings. The 
paintings have been done on a coat of lime plaster applied 
over the stone or brick walls. This is evident in the mural 
paintings of Viranchinarayana temple at Buguda. The lime 
plaster or chuna is obtained by burning shells. This 
powder is then drenched in water, beaten in stone pits to 
obtain a paste. To this paste is added molasses and decoc- 
tion of small green peas (muga), stale curd and the juice of 
bel fruit. All these are beaten well into a paste as soft as 
butter. This is allowed to stay more than a fortnight in the 
stone pit till it becomes completely stale. This mixture is 
applied over the stone wall twice or thrice and levelled 
with a wooden trowel (katha karani or tapi). When the 
levelling is over the surface is rubbed with cold water by 
means of a flat fibrous brush. The surface is polished with a 
round stone called garada before it is dried. 

The usc of lime plaster is very popular, seen in early 
and mediaeval murals in South India at Sittanavasal, Kaila- 
sunath and Vaikuntha Perumal temple at Kanjivaram,, Bri- 
hadisvara temple at Tanjore, Jain temple at Thirumalai, Siva 
Temple, Lepakshi, Vadakkunnathan temple, Trichur, Ker- 
ala, etc. 

‘The second type of wall plastering is found under the 
paintings of Srikalika temple in Jayapur. Here, in order to 
smoothen the rough wall surface, a kind of plaster pre- 
pared out of a mixture of soft clay, cowdung, and gum of 
tamarind seeds is used as the prime base. To smoothen a 
wider area a piece of thin cloth is pasted over the coat of 
plaster to bind the surface. Another coat of thin lime is also 
washed over the plastered base. The use of clay, etc. is 
more due to the influence of pata painting than of the 
Ajanta process of ground making. 

The third type of ground used in the Sitavinji mural is a 
thin wash of lime over the unsmooth rock surface. Flere the 
ground is very thin and even to cover the surface fully. This 
is a departure from the traditional type of ground plaster 
used under the paintings of Ajanta and Elora. It would be 
interesting to note that the investigations and scientific 
analysis of the paintings of Ajanta andl Elora reveal at least 
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two stages of plastering. one rough and the other fine in 
the preparation of the ground for painting. 

There are a number of references to bhittichitra (wall 
painting) in Sanskrit literature of the ancient and mediae- 
val ages. Vishnudharmottara, Samarangana-Sutradhara, 
Manasollasa and Silparatna give details of the preparation 
of the ground which contains many similar ingredients in 
the components of the mixture and its application. The 
ground making process adopted in Orissa is mainly lime- 
based which is common in South Indian paintings. 

There are references of ground making process in the 
Gopibhasha, an Oriya text of the eighteenth century where 
the lime base has been mentioned. 

The simple process of grounding now used in Orissa is 
to give a coat of lime wash before the painting is done. The 
elaborate process of ground making also prevalent in 
Orissa is to mix dahichuna (lime), guda ( molasses), coco- 
nut oil and allow it to stand for six days. This is applied 
when it is ambathia ( not too liquid or too dry). There is yet 
another mixture which is obtained by mixing biriatha 
(gum of green gram), chuna (lime), chhanagunda (pieces 
of jute), vavulaatha and molasses. We have watched this 
process being worked out in a temple in the village Phulata 
near Berhampur town in the district of Ganjam. Before use 
this mixture is first crushed in a wooden oil thrashing 
machine (ghana). Then it is applied on the wall and 
rubbed smooth with a grinding stone. The first kind of 
recipe is known as dahichuna and the second 
kharadachuna. 

Before starting the painting, the wall is either washed 
with lime, or red ochre or cowdung. For multicolour paint- 
ing a white wall is preferred. The chitrakara then makes an 
assessment of the wall space available for painting. Then 
the outer border lines are drawn with the help of a thread 
straightened on the wall and beaten on the surface to form 
u line. The chitrakara takes the help of an assistant for this 
purpose. In certain cases the painter uses a gaja (long 
improvised scale measuring two arms length). After draw- 
ing the border line, the whole wall space available for 
painting comes within the reach of the painter. The next 
stage, then, is the drawing of a preliminary sketch in light 
red ochre or yellow. 

Different formations are done for different composi- 
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tions on the wall. These formations are square, rectangular 
and round, generally known as kothi and mandala. There 
are very interesting descriptions of these formattons in 
Gopibhasha. 

After the preliminary drawings, the colours are filled in. 
Generally, the first colour to be applied is yellow, followed 
by yetlow ochre, red, blue or indigo, terraverde, and black. 

It is important to notice that when the painter starts 
filling in with yellow colour he paints the body portions of 
all the figures, intended to be fair complexioned, oma- 
ments and also the dhoti of Krishna who generally wears a 
yellow pata (pitamvara). In quick succession he similarly 
paints the other shades of colours. 

The next stages is the ornamentation, painting decora- 
tive motifs on the costumes, designs on the omaments, 
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leaves and flowers on the trees etc. For this the painter has 
to use two or three colours at a time. He holds two or three 
brushes between his left hand fingers and goes on chang: 
ing one to the other. Background colour is generally not 
given in marriage and thread ceremony murals. 

The third and important stage is the drawing of final 
lines. The painter then give the final touches to his paint- 
ing. All the corrections, additions and alterations are done 
at this stage. Excepting the eyeballs all are drawn. 

Painting the eyeballs is a special ritual. This is compar- 
able to the chakshurnimilana or netra utsava of the images 
of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra. A pair of dhotis 
along with a sancha is given to the chitrakara. He bathes, 
wears the new dhoti and paints the eyeballs of the figures, 
which is also known as akhiphuteiva. The chitrakara takes 
the sancha and dakshina home. 
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The Chitrakaras 


n Orissa a chitrakara is a person who basically paints 

pata. Literally one who does (kariva) painting (chitra) 

is a chitrakara. The chitrakaras are sudra by caste 
and mostly belong to Nagesa gotra and are Hindus. They 
have Mahapatras and Maharanas as sumames, and Paikarai, 
Vindhaniratna as titles which are conferred upon them. 
There are also a few chitrakaras who are known as Dasa and 
Subudhi. In Orissa, Mahapatra was a military title given to 
the employees of the court concemed with war and for: 
eign affairs. Starting from brahmins down to sudras and 
untouchables, Mahapatra is used as a surname. Evidences 
show that the title Mahapatra was in vogue in Orissa at least 
from the thirteenth century A.D. The chief among the 
Mahapatras was known as Sandhivigrahika Mahapatra. 

Paikarai, another title related to the army, refers to a 
leader of a group of soldiers or paikas. Such titles have 
been conferred on individuals irrespective of custe and 
social status. There are brahmin poets with the title of 
Khadgarai which is somewhat similar to Paikarai. Vindha- 
niratna as a title has nothing to do with military designa- 
tions. It was generally given to an artisan proficient in his 
craft. Along with chitrakaras we find blacksmiths, golds- 
miths, carpenters and masons with the sumame 
Vindhaniratna. 

From the titles of Mahapatras, Maharanas and Paikarais, 
it can be conjectured that the painters were not excluded 
from the ariny rolls. Rather in comparison to the other 
people of sudra caste, they enjoyed better status. There was 
no large standing army and soldiers were recruited at the 
time of war from different caste groups of the society. 

Chitra’ has a wider meaning although currently it is 
used to denote a painting. As per the ancient texts, chitra 
stands for a three dimensional sculpture; relief was called 
ardhachitra. Painting was known as chitrabhasa which had 
the semblance of chitra or sculpture. In ancient India there 
was no distinction between a sculptor or a painter as there 
is today. Both the professions were combined in one, that 
is silpi. The man who conceived in round also worked in 
relief and painting. The present occupation of chitrakara 
justifies the old meaning of the word chitra. The chitrakaras 
paint, sculpt, carve wood, stone and ivory, cast metal and 
also scribe palm-leaf. The Maharanas are also engaged in 
modern temple building activities, some are masons. 
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Though a strict dividing line cannot be drawn between 
Mahapatras and Maharanas, yet from experience it is seen 
tht Mahapatras mostly paint while Maharanas are carpen- 
ters and masons. A hazy classification between chitrakara 
and rupakara remains within the group, but this is only 
confined to the district of Pun and maihly to the town of 
Puri. 

Chitrakara is neither a surname nor a title. It refers to a 
profession, rather to a community of artisans engaged in a 
variety of professions in which prominence is given to 
Painting. Chitrakara seems a popular term for painters. In 
Nepal a class of Newar, who are involved in painting the 
temples, shrines and icons are called chitrakaras. The pro- 
fessional painters of Jain manuscripts were also known as 
chitrakathis, an equivalent of chitrakara. In West Bengal the 
traditional Hindu painters are known as chitrakaras. A few 
of them also use chitrakara as their surname. 

In Orissa, besides chitrakaras there are other class of 
people who are connected with traditional paintings. They 
are Dattamahapatras, Patimahapatras, Suddhasudras and 
Srimukhasingaris. Dattamahapatra and Srimukhasingaris 
are synonymous words and one is used for the other in 
traditional accounts. But except for doing the job of paint- 
ing on specific occasions unlike chitrakaras they do not 
practise the art either for profit or pleasure. But like chi- 
trakaras they belong to the sudra caste. 

A more specific form of expression is used for chitraka- 
‘rasin West Bengal. They are known as patuas. (Patua owes 
its origin to the word pata). Patuas in Bengal are also 
known as patikar, patakar (more similar to chitrakara) 
patidar, maskari etc. The word patikar is widely in vogue in 
Sanskrit literature. The use of the expression chitrakara for 
those in Orissa is more liberal and broader. The chitrakaras 
apart from painting pata do a number of other jobs, such as 
production of ganjapa, masks, wooden articles, toys 
papier-machie items and murals. Perhaps for this reason 
chitrakara is a more appropriate term. 

Apart from the three classes of painters mentioned 
above, there are three more categories of people con- 
nected with traditional! painting. They are the scribe illus- 
trators, who work on palm-leaf, people who demonstrate 
yamapata and the people who are involved in patua yatra. 
The scribe illustrators are a completely different class of 
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enlightened people who compose the literary works and 
also illustrate them. 

The people who move about with a yamapata in Orissa 
are not the painters themselves, unlike the Bengal patuas 
who paint, demonstrate and sing and are entertainers in 
the rural areas. We had seen demonstration of yamapata in 
the district of Ganjam and particularly in the village Diga- 
pahandi two decades ago, but it is almost extinct now. In 
the year 1978 while touring with Eberhard Fischer in Para- 
lakhemandli area we came across a yamapata demonstrator. 
Though the demonstrator was from Madhya Pradesh, the 
painting was of Orissan origin as could be determined 
from its theme and style. Among other things, the promi- 
nence given to Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
relates it to the Oriya chitrakara’s work. In fact, during our 
stay at Paralakhemandi we watched copies of the yamapata 
being made by the chitrakaras who reported to us that they 
at times produce and copy such yamapatas on the specific 
orders of the performers. The performers of Orissa sing 
songs like the Bengali patuas. In Orissa, the chitrakaras do 
not move from door to door with the pata to earn their 
livelihood. On the other hand they have settled profession. 
Singing, demonstrating and painting are quite scparate 
avocations. Singing is a part of the ritual in Oshakothi 
paintings. Painters from various caste starting from the 
chitrakara down tothe untouchables paint the Oshakothis. 
Among the Oshakothi painters, there are brahmins, kamas 
(Telegu brahmins), malis (gardeners, but as also priests of 
the Siva temple), odias (farmers), chitrakaras, bauris and 
dandasis. Oshakothi paintings are done mostly on walls, 
but the convention of doing it on pata, mat covered with 
paper or paper and cloth, is not rare. The gayana or singer 
sings before the paintings and invokes each painted God 
or Goddess for self-possession of spirit. There is another 
type of singer who uses painted wooden finger puppets to 
bring out the dramatic effect of the songs. These painted 
puppets are the works of the chitrakaras. A type of beggar, 
dressed as Parasurama with an axe and a painted pot, goes 
on begging and sing songs from Ramayana. ‘The man is not 
a Chitrakara. The involvement of painting in this is limited 
only to the pot which is called Parasurama-handi. 

In patua yatra which is obvserved by a low caste people 
called kandara, there is a singer among the patuas who 
sings different varieties of songs. It is believed by some 
scholars that the role of painting in Oriya patua yatra has 
died out. All these incidents, taken together, lead us to 
conjecture that there was a class of painters who were 
singers, outside the fold of chitrakaras class. As a very 
recent practice, a kind of painting tied to wo sticks is hung 
on a pole and carried by a man in the streets to the 
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accompaniment of songs and music narrating the incident 
of the painting. Neither is the painting pata nor are the 
people patuas, still the practice reminds one of the patua'’s 
demonstration of pata with songs. 

Among the chitrakaras there is a section called rupaka- 
ras who execute work in wood and metal and are in thé 
service of Jagannatha temple. This group of artisans live 
only in Puri. In general, they are also grouped as chitraka- 
ras. In ancient Oriya literature we do not find a difference 
between chitrakaras and rupakaras. In actual practice, the 
rupakaras also paint like chitrakaras. 

Although the chitrakaras paint Vaishnava patas, their 
Ishtadevata is generally a Thakurani, may be Durga, Vimala 
or Mangala. In most cases the chitrakaras have their own 
settlement in the village, known as Chitrakara Sahi. They 
live in the districts of Koraput, Ganjam, Puri, Cuttack, 
Dhenkanal, Sambalpur, Bolangir and Keonjhar. Nowadays 
they have been liberally distributed in all the districts of 
Orissa although most commonly in the coastal districts of 
Puri, Ganjam and Cuttack. 

The chitrakaras do not paint the deities of Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra in the Puri temple but paint 
them in other places where there are Jagannatha temples. 
The chitrakaras also paint on the walls of ternples, mathas 
and houses. In Puri, the chitrakaras are regarded as the 
sevakas or servants of Jagannatha and they command a 
certain amount of respect. In other places they are gener- 
ally attached to local Jagannatha temples and work under 
the patronage of the king and village people who commis- 
sion their works. But in the present changed social condi- 
tions, chitrakaras do a lot of other works besides painting. 

The legend of how the chitrakaras were debarred from 
painting the trio has similarity with the story given in 
Brahmavaivrata Purana. According to this Purana, one of 
the nine’ children of Visvakarma is the chitrakaras. The 
brahmins cursed and cast out chitrakaras together with 
other children of Visvakarma, such as sutradhara, the car- 
penter, and svarnakara, the goldsmith, because their con- 
ception and mode of painting were contrary to the direc: 
tions of brahmins. 

In general, the chitrakaras were a creative people 
(nowadays, the creative element in them has much deteri- 
orated and amounts to almost nothing) who were being 
utilised by or under the patronage of several religions and 
the kings, who were again the patrons of these religions. It 
is most natural to think that these are the painters who are 
the descendants of people who once painted for the Bud- 
dhists, Jains or the Saktas and who also now paint for 
Vaishnavas or the devotees of Jagannatha. 
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Miniature Tradition and Orissa 


he earliest surviving records of manuscript painting 
| come from Eastern India, though a few illustrated 
covers of birch bark Buddhist manuscripts are 
available from Kashmir-Gilgit area. The extremely fragile 
nature of the manuscripts, aggravated further by physical 
and climatic conditions, has been responsible for the loss 
of a large proportion of early manuscript paintings. The 
records that survive represent a small fraction of those that 
were actually executed. Most of the early manuscripts of 
Eastern India are Buddhist texts and these are available 
mostly in Bengal and Bihar. It is an irony of fact that though 
Orissa was, in uncient times, connected with Buddhism, it 
lacks in the pcitoral representations of Buddhist icons or 
thematic narrations on manuscripts. Orissa has a very rich 
heritage in Buddhist sculptures of exquisite beauty and 
precision but nowhere do we come across a single Bud- 
dhist manuscript with illustrations. 

Mahayana Buddhism had its origin in Orissa. To quote 
Taranath, “shorty after the time of King Mahapadma there 
lived in the land of Odivisa King Chandragupta to whose 
house the venerable Manjusri came in the shape of a 
bhikshu and delivered the different Mahayana teachings 
and even left behind a book. The Sautrantikas maintain that 
it was the Prajnaparamita of eight thousand slokas but the 
Tuntra school maintains that it was the Tatvasamgraha”. 
Thus Taranath in very clear terms attributes the origin of 
Mahayana to the country of Orissa and this illuminating 
suggestion of his has been corroborated by Pag Sam Jon 
Zang which also states that Mahayana Buddhism had its 
beginning in Odivisa shortly after the reign of Mahapadma 
Nanda. A passage of the Pranjaparamita says tht Mahayana 
teaching would originate in the Dakshinapatha, pass to 
Vartanyam (the Eastern countries) and prosper in the 
North. This seems like a corroboration of the statement of 
Taranath. Several Buddhist monasteries flourished in 
Orissa. Of these Tosali, Bhora-Saila, Tamralipti, Cheli-ta-lo, 
Viraja, Ratnagiri, Jayasrama-Vihara, etc. are of significance. 
These were the centres of teaming. By the time when 
Fahien came to India (fifth century AD.) Tamaralipti had 
as many as 24 monasteries, all flourishing and lively, with 
resident priests. The pilgrim was so fascinated by their rich 
libraries and sanctuaries that he stayed there for two long 
years copying out sutras and drawing pictures of Buddhist 
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images. The monastic establishments at Ratnagiri, which 
was famous for its art treasures and Buddhistic culture, 
developed by the eighth century A.D. into a great university 
centre. It was in fact one of the greatest centres of learning 
in mediaeval India and was widely reputed as an important 
centre of Buddhist Yoga. Yuna-Chao, in the catalogue of 
the riew translations made during the period Cheng-Yuan, 
presents the life of an aspirant scholar named Prajna, his 
contemporary, who studied Yoga in a monastic institution 
of Orissa. The manuscript presented to the Chinese 
emperor was the last section of the Avatamsaka, known as 
the Gandavyuha, and the emperor is said to have requested 
the monk Prajna to supply the translation of the text, as well 
as of the accompanying letter from the Wuch's king. Thus it 
appears that Prajna, who was studying in the monastery of 
Ratnagiri, was sent as a cultural ambassador to the court of 
the Chinese emperor Te-tsong by the king of Wuch's 
whose name as known from the Chinese translation was 
Subhakara Simha — identified with king Subhakra I (A.D. 
790) of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty of Orissa. Painting 
formed an important branch of Buddhist studies along 
with the iconography, necessitated by the growth of a 
Buddhist pantheon brought about by the development of 
Mahayanism. A large number of Buddhist bronzes have 
been recovered from a site in Banpur of Puri district. These 
include the icons of Tara, Buddha, Avalokitesvara, Heruka, 
Jambhala, etc. From the stylistical considerations these 
reflect a style much akin to the Pala sculpture idioms. 
Bihar, with Bengal, shares the glory of the Pala school 
of painting, for these two regions were integral parts of the 
Pala dominion till its last days. Manuscript painting in 
Bengal rose in two waves during distant periods of her 
history with an intervening dark age. The largest records of 
manuscripts painting in Bengal date back to the Pal period 
in the middle of the eighth century A.D. But extant exam- 
ples are available only from the eleventh century. The Pala 
dynasty reigned in Bengal'dyring the early middle age 
from the eighth to the eleventh centuries. The rise of the 
Pala dynasty is responsible for the development of art in 
Bengal. The dominant art form was illustrated manuscripts 
on palm leaves and sorhetimes painted book covers. The 
majority of illustrated manuscripts are of the Ashtasahas- 
rika prajnaparamita, those of the Pancharksha and Maha- 
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mayuri being rarely found. 

The specimens of Pala painting are divisible into illus- 
trations for manuscripts and those for book covers. But 
technically and stylistically they are identical. Though they 
are generally paintings of Mahayana and Vajrayana deities 
and shrines, they are not connected with the text of the 
folia they bear. They just illustrate the folio but do not 
illuminate the text that accompanies them. Secondly, the 
deities are invariably shown framed in trefoil architectura!l 
niches. This suggests that the Pala illustrations are graphic 
renderings of icons from contemporary shrines and tem- 
ples. This is a feature distinguishable in the Eastern pictor- 
ial tradition which is also reflected in the Orissan painting 
style. 

Orissa has suffered serious reversals in the promotion 
of Buddhism. Buddhism was patronised by the Bhauma- 
Karas in the eighth century and the patronage was 
extended up to tenth century. During-the reign of the 
Somavamsis several attempts were made for the revival of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism receded into the background. 
Taranath tells us that a disciple of Sankaracharya defeated 
the Buddhists in disputation in Orissa. Evidently the level 
of culture and saintliness among the Buddhist monks was 
on the wane from the eighth century onwards till the 
religion developed its latest phase of Tantricism. It is but 
natural, under the changed circumstances, that the Bud- 
dhist monks fled along with the icons, paintings and 
manuscripts to neighbouring areas. It is conjectured that 
they took shelter in the states with Buddhist patronage. 
Though we do not have readymade reasons to say emphat- 
ically that the painting traditions in Bengal and Orissa have 
been influenced by the stuff from Orissa or vice versa, still 
une thing can be assured that they shared a common 
parentage. Taranath, the Tibetan Buddhist scholar of the 
eighteenth century gives an account of Eastern India in his 
History of Buddhism. He says that Eastern India consists of 
three parts and Bhangala and Odivisa belonging to Aparan- 
taka are called its Eastern part. The North-Eastern provinces 
Kamarupa, Tripura and Hasama are called Girivarta 
(adorned with mountains). The art styles of different 
regions within Eastern India contributed to the growth of a 
common Buddhist art heritage. Religion was at the base of 
such traditions and the monk brotherhood worked as a 
binding medium. 

The earliest reference to painting during the Pala period 
in Bengal dates from the days of Devapala, the third king of 
the line, during whose days flourished the two famous 
artists Dhiman and his son Bitopala. We know that both of 


them produced many works in cast metal as well as sculp- 
ture, and paintings that resembled the work of Naga. The 
father and son gave rise to distinct school. “Whercver 
Buddhism prevailed skilful religious artists were found. 
Whenever mlechhas ruled, they disappeared. Where, 
again, the Tirthya doctrines (orthodox Hinduism) pre- 
vailed unskilled artists came to the forefront.” In the South 
three artists viz. Jaya, Parajaya and Vijaya have had many 
followers. 

Apart from the two earlier names of Dhiman and Bito- 
pala, we have the names of the artists mentioned above. 
Taranth says that these artists were from the South, which 
Dasgupta interprests as Bengal, says Dasgupta, is the only 
region to the South of Taranath's native Tibet. So he 
includes Jaya, Parajaya and Vijaya in his list of Bengali 
artists, working in Pala style. But this contention of Das: 
gupta may not be wholly true as Orissa was also a region to 
the South of Tibet. And when Taranath mentions a second 
category of names other than the first two, placing them in 
the Southern region, surely he intends to mention them, as 
the artists trained in a particular school were working for 
the cause of Buddhism in different parts of Eastern India. 

“Equally glorious schools of painting prevailed in 
Assam, Cooch-Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and also Nepal during 
mediaeval times. This is the only sehoo!l of miniature 
painting known as Pala school, which is but a link in the 
chain of schools that followed and were practised upto the 
eighteenth century, when every Indian creative activity was 
put to an end by the unfair competition with the European 
printing press and cheap oleographs." Dasgupta is right in 
saying that, when the miniature painters had stoppéd their 
production of palmleaf illustrations elsewhere, it con- 
tinued (though degenerated and deteriorated) in Orissa 
on oblong palmleaves till present times. 

The style of painting as seen in these Eastern Indian 
palm leaf manuscripts is evidenced also in the illustrated 
manuscripts from Nepal which must have received their 
inspiration from Eastern India. In the period under study 
the two territories had close and important links, because 
of geographical and historical reasons, that were activised 
by religion. Nepalese manuscripts necessarily show the 
influence of the Eastern Indian style. The surviving records 
of manuscript painting from Nepal date from a period 
slightly later than that of Eastern India (the earliest manus- 
cript is dated A.D. 1015) but the style continued its active 
course in Nepal in the mediaeval Eastern Indian painting 
style is to be traced anywhere now, it is in the state of Orissa 
that one finds the tradition actively being followed. 
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Use of Illustrations 


rissa, with her available manuscripts on the Pai- 
O ‘palada, can claim an association of her literary 

tradition with the Vedic period, though this has 
developed at « comparatively later period. Both Jainism 
und Buddhism held sway in Orissa for a considerable time. 
It is therefore not unlikely that many of their relevant texts 
were written in Orissa. The inscriptions of Ashoka and 
Kharavela, before being inscribed on the stone, hecessarily 
must have been planned, if need be corrected and 
approved, by the emperor. All these pre-engraving stages 
might have been carried out on the palmleaf. 

The scribing of palmleaf is a tradition in Orissa. Here 
palmleaf, as a writing medium, is as old as the local literary 
tradition. We do not get old manuscripts written or scribed 
in other media such as Bhujra bark, wooden planks, etc. 
Palmleaves do not stand the tropical climatic conditions 
and humidity and fall prey to termites and insects. In the 
absence of any scientific preservations the method that is 
being followed in Orissa is to copy them down after every 
century. This act of copying in Orissa has been regarded as 
an act of piety. 

Sanskrit literature made great progress during the time 
of the Guptas as they were the champions of Sanskrit 
learning. As already stated, the Guptas probably controlled 
a part of Orissa where Sanskrit literature was revived due to 
their influence. The Panchatantra of Vishnu Sarma is the 
earliest available Sanskrit work of Orissa, datable to the 
fourth/fifth century. The Venisamhara by Bhatta Narayana, 
Anarghu Raghava Nataka by Murari Mishra, Trikandasesha 
by Purushottama Deva and Bhasvati by Satananda are the 
other Sanskrit works composed in Orissa between the fifth 
century and the eleventh century A.D. In Orissa several 
grants which were given during the rule of the Marathas, 
Sailocdbhavas, Bhaumakaras, Somavamsis and Bhanjas 
have been composed elaborately in Sanskrit both in poetry 
andl prose. Before rendering them on copper plates it 
would have been considered necessary to get them 
approved by the patron, the King. Engraving on copper 
plates is, comparatively, a laborious and time-consuming 
process. The feasible method of getting them done was 
initially to do it on a palmleaf, get the approval and hand it 
over to the smith. 

The Ganga period saw the efflorescence of Sanskrit 
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literature, though Oriya also had an humble beginning in 
this period. The Gangas were great patrons of leaming and 
a number of works may be assigned to their time. The 
Dhvani Siddhanta Samgraha of Mahamahopadhya Chandi 
Dash, Anyapadesa Sataka of Bhubannanda Sandhivigrahika 
the works of Sambhukara Vajapai and Vidyakara Vajapai 
and the Sahitya Darpana of Visvanath Kaviraja are a few 
notable works of the Ganga period. Apart from these, 
poems on Natha philosophy were also composed and 
preached. All these literary movements could have given a 
boost to writing or scribing on the palmleaf. Manuscripts 
other than on the palmleaf have not so far been traced in 
Orissa. 

Oriya literature rose to its climax during the rule of the 
Suryavamsi Gajapatis during fifteenth and first half of the 
sixteenth century. Sidhesvara Dasa alias Sarala Dasa, an 
employee in the regiments of Kapilendra Deva, wrote a 
unique work on the Mahabharata giving prominence to 
regional peculiarities. Although he derived the nucleus of 
his story from the Sanskrit Mahabharata, he enriched his 
composition with innumerable regional touches in the 
field of traditions, geographical data and cultural affilia- 
tions. The four important works of the Gajapati period are 
the Oriya Mahabharata, the Ramayana of Balarama Dasa, 
the Bhagavata of Jagannatha Dasa and the Harivamsa of 
Achuytananda Dasa. These claims originality with regard to 
poetic composition and regional variations. All these crea- 
tions paved the way for the formation of a regional school 
in literature and became popular with the people of Orissa. 
These books found a place in every home. 

A new phenomenon in Oriya literature developed with 
Orissa passing into the hands of the Sultans and Mughals in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. The country was 
divided into small principalities under the suzerainty of 
small rajas who treated the principalities as self-contained 
forts for self-aggrandisement. They were safe as long as 
they paid tribute to the Mughals. The area that remained 
under the direct administrative control of the Mughals 
were subjected to frequent rids by the overloads or their 
armies and were left helpless. These tiny forts, called gada- 
jatas, acting as oases in the ravaged country, played impor- 
tant roles, in art and literature though they were not con- 
sciously doing it. They paid the taxes and let themselves be 
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plunged into all sort of luxury and merrymaking. This 
necessitated a subservient court to support their selfish 
involvement and paint them as champions of a welfare 
state. This was provided by an elite group of people consit- 
ing of men of letters, singers, musicians and artists. To 
please their masters they composed several kavyas making 
their king the hero and the princess of a neighbouring state 
the heroine. This attitude was also reflected in neighbour- 
ing states. A sort of competitive spirit thus prevailed and 
various experiments were undertaken in form though the 
contents remained the same, revolving around the idea of 
love and romance. In these circumstances indulgence was 
the order of the kings and romance was the keynote of the 
poets. Poi, boli, padia, koili baramassi, chintan, champu, 
chaupadi, etc. were the main forms of creative writings. 
Chhand kavyas, divided into three principal sections such 
as Rama, Krishna and other imaginary themes were also 
written. But whatever might be the outer appearance, the 
dominant note of these creations was the sringararasa. The 
main intention of the writers was to please their masters 
and hence they went a long way to fill their creations with 
all possible sorts of descriptions of flesh, beautiful and 
exciting narrations of the forms of the body. The scenes of 
water sports with iadies playing in groves, Radha-Krishna, 
heroes and heroines dallying and enjoying the natural 
settings, experiencing the pleasures of six seasons, formed 
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part of their creations. At times compositions were made 
giving stress in particular alphabets at the opening of the 
verse, known as adyanuprasa, placing the letters in a disor- 
derly form or in the form of a bandha (Meshayuddha, 
Gomutrachhanda, Antarlipi, Bahirlipi, Simhavalokana, 
etc.) displaying erudition and at the same time making the 
meaning quite obscure. All these new experiments antici- 
pated an artistic touch to make them more lively and 
presentable to the master. Here art played a part in the 
literary compositions more prominently and compulsorily 
than before and we see a grand emergence of a regional 
style in palmleaf illustrations keening in conformity with 
literary traditions. 

With the start of British rule in the first part of the 
nineteenth century, far-reaching changes took place in the 
field of art. With the change of administration, the local 
rajas and zamindars of gadajata areas started cultivating a 
taste for western art in the shape of crude, low-standard oil 
paintings cheap prints, furniture and curious. The patron- 
age that was available to the scribes and artists was with- 
drawn. The output of illustrated palmleaves along with 
creative writings began to cease in the courts. The palm- 
leaves were however scribed tn brahminsasanas and other 
areas as a part of cultural tradition, yet due to lack of 
patronage the manuscripts tended to be plain without any 
illustrations. 
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Illustrated Palmleaf Manuscripts 


n Orissa, palmleaf manuscripts are available mostly in 
I gadjata areas and brahmana-sasans. It may not be an 

exaggeration.to mention that almost all the important 
villages in Orissa possess palmleaf manuscripts. It is a trait 
of culture and symbol of erudition to possess a palmleaf 
manuscripts like the Bhagavata and the Ramayana which 
ure daily read to the inmates of the house by an elderly 
member of the family, though this tradition is gradually 
losing significance. Generally important palmleaf manus- 
cripts are preserved in mathas, temples, palaces of rajas, 
Bhugavata tungis or the community houses and with 
zamindars, brahmin pandits and karana families. 

We find large varities of illustrated palmleaf manus- 


cripts in different parts of Orissa. Basing on their thematic. 


contents, these are grouped as under. 
1. Vaishnava manuscripts : 
a) Ramayana 
h) Bhagavata 
¢) Gitagovinda 
d) Other manuyscripts based on Krishna themes 
. Imaginary Kavyas 
. Sakta manuscripts 
. Silpasastras 
Ragachitra 
Chitrakavyas 
. Kamasastra 
. Tantric manuscripts 
. Manuscripts on dance and music 
. Other manuscripts 
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VAISHNAVA MANUSCRIPTS 


(a) Ramayana 

The Ramayana was translated into Oriya by Balarama 
Dasa in the fifteenth century. This is popularly known as 
Jagamohana Ramayana or Dandi Ramayana. Besides, we 
get several other versions of the Oriya Ramayana in Orissa. 
But none of these is iflustrated. The Adhyatma Ramayana of 
the poet Gopala in the collection of Orissa State Museum, 
the Vaidehisa Vilasa of Upendra Bhanja in a private collec- 
tion and portions of illustrated Ramayana manuscripts in 
the National Museum, New Delhi, Birla Akademy of Fine 
Arts, Calcutta, the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, the Jagdish 
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and Kamal Museum of Indian Art, Hyderabad and the Alice 
boner Collection, Zurich provide a wide variety of style and 
pictorial renderings. Probably the best illustrated one in 
complete folia is the Vaideshisa Vilasa. This is nearer to 
Lavanyavati in the style of pictorial depiction and belongs 
to nineteenth century. We have not been able to examine it 
thoroughly The earliest Ramayana illustrations are in the 
National Museum, New Delhi, and can be placed in the 
eighteenth century basing on its style. Belonging to the 
present century are a few Ramayana illustrations depicting 
a crude style, in the collection of Berhampur University. A 
few loose sheets without the text are in a private collection 
in a village near Purushottamapur and also belong to the 
present century. Besides other illustrations on Ramayana, 
Ramabhisheka illustrations on horizontally joined palm- 
leaves are in the Orissa State Museum. 

In other parts of the India, Ramayana illustrations are 
available after Akbar. Two excellent manuscripts of the 
Ramayana, illustrated by the artists of the Mughal imperial 
atelier, are known. The Mughal paintings illustrating the 
Ramayana are prolific and seem to be the earliest in India. 
The artists from Rajasthan, Bundelkhand and Mewar, fol- 
lowing Mughal paintings, have painted Ramayana themes 
from the early seventeenth century onwards. It appears that 
Ramayana illustrations have travelled from the North tothe 
South in point of time and later illustratons are found in 
Mysore, Tanjavur and Kerala. Available Orissan illustrations 
from eighteenth to the present century. 


(b) Bhagavata 

The first Oriya Bhagavata, composed by a Jagannatha 
Dasa, appeared in fifteenth century. This became 
extremely popular in Orissa and its daily recital was made 
acceptable all over Orissa through Bhagavata tungis. For 
this reason Bhagavata manuscripts were in demand in 
hundreds and thousands and the scribes had to produee 
without illustrations to meet the requirement of the 
period. Probably this was the reason why illustrated Bhag- 
avata manuscripts are not available otherwise they would 
have demanded more time and energy on thé part of the 
scribes, either to illustrate originally or to copy. In Orissa, 
we have two illustrated pothis, one the Bhagavata in the 
collection of the Orissa State Museum and the other Sachi- 
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tra Bhagavata with a dated colophon belonging to the 
eighteenth century in the Sambalpur University. An eight: 
centh century illustrated Bhagavata Manuscript is in the 
collection of the British Museum, London. It has most 
appealing colour illustrations. 

During Akbar's time, the Harivamsa was rendered as an 
appendix to Razma Namah and later Bhagavata Purana was 
rendered with illustrations in the regional schools of paint- 
ing in Mewar, Bundi Kangra, Basohli, Malwa, Nurpur, 
Guler, Chamba and Bilaspur in seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. In Orissa, Bhagavata illustrations earlier to 
the eighteenth century are not found. 


(c) Gitagovinda 

The largest collection of illustrated Gitagovinda palm- 
leaf manuscripts is in Orissa. The Orissa State Museum has 
manuscripts which testify to its opulence in the land of the 
poet. Besides, Gitagovinda manuscripts are also in the 
collections of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta National 
Museum, New Delhi, LD. Institute, Ahmedabad, British 
Museum and India Office Library, London, Museum Riet- 
berg, Switzerland and other private collections in India and 
abroad. Basing on the dated colophon the earliest Gitago- 
vinda manuscript can be placed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But stylewise the manuscripts bearing the Catalogue 
No. Ext. 44 seems earlier than the above. The illustrations 
are in full colour and carry unmistakable traces of early 
Eastern traditions. The earliest illustrated Gitagovinda is 
dated to the fifteenth century in Western India. The tradi- 
tion of illustrating the Gitagovinda does not seem to have 
died down because we get illustrated Gitagovindas with 
pictorial renderings of the present century. Gitagovinda 
illustrations are prolific not only in Orissa but in almost all 
the schools of paintings in India except in the South. The 
popularity of the theme, its mood of lyricism, romanticism 
and erotic flavour have inspired artists to illustrate it in all 
its possible renderings. Gitagovinda with its vast pictorial 
depictions can claim to be the most prolific Krishna kavya 
in India. 

The influence of the Gitagovinda was so profound that 
it inspired the later poets and artists to create on the same 
lines. This was not a common phenomenon in Orissa 
alone but has become a convention in almost all the 
regional schools of painting with the exception of South 
India. Also swayed by the Bhakti movement that swept 
over Orissa in the sixteenth century and after a large 
number of literary works were composed centering Radha, 
Krishna and the Gopis. These are Bidagadh Madhava Nat- 
aka, Dasapoi, Napoi, Gopichandana, Mathuramangala, 
Rasakallola, Kandarparatha, etc. 


IMAGINARY KAVYAS 

These are themes fabricated out of pure imagination 
without any root in history or epics. These centre around 
the love between prince and princess, their first meetings, 
adventures, luve, separation and final union. These have 


been written profusely in seventeenth and eghteenth cen- 
tury Orissa. Some of these are Ushabhilasha, Lavanyavati 
and Chitralekh. The Orissa State Museum has about five 
Ushabhilasha illustrated manuscripts. An exquisitively 
illustrated Lavanyavati manuscript is in the collectiion of 
Abeya Subudhi of Mundamarei village in the district of 
Ganjam. As per the infromation available with Abeya Sub- 
udhi, this manuscript has been illustrated by one Ullu 
Chakra, teli (oilman) by caste. In the district of Ganjam 
names like Ulla or Uilu (stupid ), Baya (lunatic ) and chakra 
are quite common. It is highly, probable that the name of 
scribe was Chakra (Chakradhara) and becausue of his 

artistic ability was called Ulla Chakra, or Ullu, Chakra (a 
worldly unwise man). This manuscript has been elabo- 
rately illustrated with several repetitions or extensive use 
of illustrative sequences because it is said that the scribe 
illustrator used to get his daily rations from the family of 
Abeya Subudhi supplying an illustrated foilo a day. Abeya 


_ Subudhi does not allow anybody either to photograph or 
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examine the manuscripts. Identical in style with the Abeya 
Subudhi manuscripts are a few illustrated Lavanyavati 
leaves in the Alice.Boner Co;iiection, Zurich. There are a 
few leaves of a Chitralekha manuscript of earlier date than 
the Lavanyavati in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta. 


SAKTA MANUSCRIPTS 

Like Sakta murals and Sakta pata paintings, Sakta illus- 
trated manuscripts are also rare in Orissa. Although we are 
able to get non-illustrated Sakta manuscripts, illustrated 
ones have become rarer. In the collection of the Orissa 
State Museum, there is an illustrated manuscript, Bhagavati 
Janana, with a dated colophon belonging to the nineteenth 
century. The scribe is from the district of Ganjam. A few 
folia of another illustrated Sakta manuscript are in the Alice 
Boner, Collection Zurich. These few leaves depict a 
sequence in which the demon Mahisa is being killed by 
goddess Durga. The illustrations'are drawn with greater 
details and with an expert hand and stylewise may be 
placed in the nineteenth century. 


SILPASASTRAS 

These manuscripts deal with the architectural details, 
methodology, diagrams and other related matters con- 
nected with the construction of temples and monuments. 
Since Orissa has a large number of temples with specific 
architectural features it is expected that an equal number 
or at least a large number of manuscripts should have been 
available in Orissa. Alice Boner, Sadasiva Ratha Sarma and 
R.P. Das were able to find a few Silpasastra texts. Basing on 
their earlier finds they have tried to prove that the construc- 
tio.. of the Konark temple is based on this manuscript. 
While there may not be any doubt with the authenticity of 
such a manuscript in Orissa, certain illustrations in the 
manuscript completely betray an earlier date to which this 
manuscript belongs. Four other manuscripts on Silpasatra 
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have also been published in Silpas Parkasa by Boner and 
Sarma. These bear colophons. “Few schotars in Orissa 
doubt the authenticity of the colophons. But since further 
studies have not been published it is difficult to negate the 
findings. The other type of Silpasastras deal with the prin- 
ciples of the construction of dwelling houses which are 
classified as Vastusastra. The pictorial style of these manus- 
cripts is almost repeated from Silpasastras. The authors are 
known by the names of legendary figures such as Varaha- 
mihira and Visvakarma. 


RAGACHITRA 

We get Ragachitras both in palmleaf manuscripts and 
pata paintings. There is a Ragachitra manuscript by Raghu- 
natha Prusty in the collection of the Orissa State Museum. A 
tika on the ragas with illustrations is appended to an illus- 
trated Gitagovinda in the same collection. These illustra- 
tions picturise the sagas in the traditions of other Indian 
schools of painting. 


CHITRAKAVYAS 

These are poetic compositins, each embedded within a 
pictorial symbol. The letters of the poem are arranged 
within the illustrations. In the collection of the Orissa State 
Museum there are a few Chitrakavya Bandhodaya manus: 
cripts composed by Upendra Bhania. 


KAMASUTRA 

Kamasutra or the science of erotics is a very ancient text 
by Vatsyayana. This provided the basic text which was 
followed in other regional schools in the later periods. In 
the collection of the Orissa State Museum there are several 
illustrated manuscripts. Amaru Sataka, though not wholly a 
kamasutra text, yet déals with love and eroticism. 


TANTRIC MANUSCRIPTS 

The availability of Tantra manuscripts in Orissa is due 
to the ancient tradition of Saki worship. Tantra worship 
won the patronage of the rulers of the Bhaumakara dynasty 
from the middle of eighth century to the middle of the 
tenth century. Indrabhuti, the author of Gyana Siddhi, was 
the chief exponent of Tantric Buddhism in Orissa. From 
the available Gyana Siddhi manuscripts although we do not 
find illustrations, there are a number of references to man- 
dals with details of colour schemes. In Orissa, the tantra 
manuscripts do not generally contain figurative represen- 
tations, but are illustrated with geometrical diagrams with 
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insertion of vijarnantra in their middle. Symbolic represen 
tations of different deities adorn the leaves of these 
manuscripts. These mandalas are delineated in different 
forms of lotuses of ashtadala and shodasada!la. Different 
angular forms such as trikona, shatkona and ashtakona also 
form a part. The illustrated manuscripts on Guni Garedi 
(black magic) or sorcery and incantations are also minor 
tantric manuscripts. These contain magical diagrams. 


MANUSCRIPTS ON DANCE AND MUSIC 

Though Orissa has a tong tradition of music and dance, 
illustrated paimleaf manuscripts on the subject are quite 
few. Sangita sastras or texts on music without illustrations 
are available in Orissa from the sixteenth century. Some of 
these manuscripts are Sangita Kaumudi, Gita Prakasa by 
Krishna Dasa Badajena Mahapatra, Sangita Narayana by 
Gajapati Narayana Deva of Paralakhemundi (seventeenth 
century), Sangita Kalpalata by Haladhara Mishra (Seven: 
teenth century), Sangitarnava Chandrika and Sangita Man- 
orama or Natya Manorama by Raghunath Rath (Seven: 
teenth century). The Abhinaya Chandrika of Mahesvara 
Mahapatra and Abhinaya Darpana of Raja Jadunath Singha, 
though belonging to a slightly later period, are the two 
independent works. 


OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 

Although we find several paintings on Jagannatha 
theme in pata, the palmleaf illustrations on the Jagannatha 
theme are very few. Jagannatha manuscripts could be 
included in the category of Vaishnava manuscripts but 
these have special significance in Orissa. This shows that 
theme of Jagannatha was introduced very late into palmleaf 
traditions. The Orissa State Museum has Artatrana Chautisa 
in its collection. We also find the above manuscripts in 
several private collections. Besides these, Jagannatha tem- 
ple paintings sometimes on horizontally joined palm- 
leaves with text and colophons, are in the collection of the 
Orissa State Museum. 

The above categorisation can never be treated as water 
tight. Certain manuscripts like the Gitagovinda can be 
included among Vaishnava manuscripts and also among 
imaginary kavyas because the Gitagovinda is basically a 
kavya. Similarly Amaru Sataka is both a kavya dealing with 
love themes like the Chaura Panchasika by Bilhan and also 
a thematic poem on erotics. The categorisation is to help 
comprehend the large varieties of themes’ which have 
been rendered into illustrations. 
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Types of Palmleaf Manuscripts 


n Orissa the palmleaf illustrations are mainly of two 
types, simple engravings or illustrations in pure line 
on palmleaf and engravings with colour fillings. The 
majority of the illustrations are in line only. Strictly speak- 
ing these illustrations cannot be termed as paintings, not only 
for want of colour but atso for the very fact that they are not 
primarily meant for the application of colouring materials. 


Palmleaf illustrations are executed on oblong palm:- 
leaves. When these are intended for a manuscript they are 
bound together with a thread; passing just through the 
middle of the leaves. Generally, a portion is left blank for 
making the hole and neither illustrations nor text is scribed 
on that portion. But when the illustration covers the whole 
of the leaf at a stretch, no portion is left unscribed for 
making a hole. In certain other manuscripts two holes are 
made on both ends of a leaf to tie the manuscript and in a 
few other cases onty one hole is provided towards one side 
of the leaf and not in the middle. Two wooden boards, 
sometimes carved with floral motifs and other times 
painted, are fixed on both ends of the palmleaf manus- 
cripts to protect them. There are also covers with ivory-in- 
lay works. The paintings are always done on the inside 
porition of the board which is not visible from outside. 
This is contradictory to modern hook covers which are 
illustrated on the front portion of the cover leaving the 
inner portion blank. The name of the manuscript and the 
name of the author do not appear on the cover. 


Apant form making illustrated palmleaves into manus: 
cripts, other types of innovations were made. When a story 
is depicted within the limit of six or seven folia or even a 
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little more, these are joined lengthwise with the help of 
threads to form a rectangular or square format. These could 
be folded and opened or could be hung on the wall. This 
practice is borrowed from the pata paintings. Some illus: 
trated palm-leaves are given a temple shape after they arc 
made into rectangular formats. The illustrations in these 
rectangular hangings may be limited to a single leaf of the 
format or may spread to the other leaves. A temple is 
incised on this, with a pair of palmleaf doors provided to 
create the impression of a shrine. 

Specially in Dasavatara rectangular palmleaf hangings, 
circular doors are provided to the incised mediallions on 
the middle of the leaves housing an avatara inside each of 
them. The motifs at other portions around the medallions 
are stencilled and glazed coloured papers are contrasted 
form the back which is quite modern. These are done by 
contemporary painters/palmleaf engravers. They have 
done these imitating the pata paintings to create similar 
scope for large pictures in the palmleaf hangings. In other 
rectangular hangings the figures are not composed by lines 
but are constructed with close scribing of letters like 
“Rama Rama" or “Radha Krishna”. Since the figures are 
quite large these lines composed of letters do not impose 
any difficulty in visualising the complete picture. Besides 
palmleaf, the illustrations are also incised on ivory and 
bone plates. Bamboo leaves and bhurja bark have also 
been used for scribing manuscripts, but illustrations rarely 
appear in these. There are also palmleaf manuscripts in the 
shape of daggers, fans, and garlands. The garlands are 
composed of circular leaves shaped into beads but these 
are not illustrated. 
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The Colophon and the Scribe 


ost of thé illustrated palmleaf and paper manus- 

cripts of Orissa do not have colophons and 

those with colophons do not have the names of 
the scribes or the dates of the manuscripts. This poses a 
problem in identifying the scribes and fixing the dates of 
the manuscripts. In general, the following procedures are 
adopted to date a manuscript : (a) Date of the manuscript 
is obtained from the dated colophon. (b) If the poet has 
referred to a particular king, the date of the manuscript is 
fixed during the reign of that king. (c) If the poet has 
referred to some historic incidents in the work, the date is 
adjudged from the time of the incident. (d) If the name of 
the manuscript is referred to in some other dated manus- 
cript, the date of the first manuscript is ascertained. The 
date is also ascertained form the style of the {letters 
adopted. But since the style of letter writing differs from 
hand to hand and also the time factor, it is not always safe to 
depend on the style of letters. 

In the illustrated manuscripts even if the date of the 
poet is ascertained it is more important to know the date of 
the particular manuscript. For this reason the Gitagovinda 
illustrated manuscripts cannot be dated to the rwelfth cen- 
tury, the clate of the poet Jayadeva, because the Gitago- 
vinda manuscripts are the copies of the original manus- 
cripts. One may anticipate that the original compositioin 
by Jayacleva might have been illustrated. But it is not 
impossible that the original Gitagovinda manuscript had 
no illustrations and the scribe who copied it might have 
provided it with illustrations. 

So far we have been able to trace six colophons form 
the illustrated palmleaf manuscripts of the Orissa State 
Museum. Of these six, two belong to the Gitagovinda 
manuscripts, one to the Ragachitra, one to the Sachitra 
Bhagavata, one to a temple of Jagannatha, and the last to 
Bhagavati Thakurani Janana. Out of the six Sachitra Bhaga- 
vata belongs to the Sambalpur University Museum. In Sil- 
Pasastra tex‘ ~ also we notice colophons. 

A study of the colophons revels that in eight out of ten 
cases brahmins have transcribed the palmleaves, and in the 
other two cases vaisyas have scribed the illustrations as the 
scribe mentions clearly in the colophons that he has done 
both the text and the illustrations. 

Like the Ragachitra the colophon of Sachitra Bhagavata 
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also mentions in explicit terms the name of the scribe who 
is not a chitrakara but is well conversant in the three 
branches of painting viz., paper, palmleaf and pata and 
who has illustrated the pictures of the eighth and ninth 
chapters whereas his son has scribed the text. 

Also, in the rest of the colophons, the names of the 
scribes have been clearly mentioned which leave no room 
for the chitrakara to get into the job without his (chitraka- 
ra’s) name being mentioned there. In a very few cases the 
chitrakaras have also scribed the manuscripts, but in those 
cases in which there are no illustrations, the chitrakaras 
have given their names in the colophons. 

Besides brahmins and vaisyas, people of other castes 
like sudras and muslims have scribed palmleaves, though 
they are not illustrated. The modem practice of book 
illustration is generally to engage an artist who illustrates 
the book himself. White going through the folio of palm- 
leaf manuscripts in the collection of the Orissa State 
Museum, it is observed that blank portions have been left, 
probably for the illustrator. Of course, it may be possible 
that the scribe might have left those spaces for himself to 
scribe the illustrations later or they have been left out due 
to his forgetfulness. 

The scribe appears in the illustrations in the Gitago- 
vinda (Ext. 166) and the Usha Harana Chitravali (Ext. 1) 
manuscripts in the coltection of Orissa State Museum. 
From the illustrations it could be made out that the type of 
figures depicted mostly conform to brahmins and not to 
any other caste. 

Generally a paimleaf manuscript has two types of illus- 
trations, one in pata style painted by a chitrakara on the 
cover and the second, the illustrations along with the text 
done by the scribe. This would provide the difference of 
style of the work of a chitrakara and a scribe. 

From the depiction of motifs, one can also differentiate 
the work of a chitrakara ind a scribe. For example in a pata 
painting, Siva is usually shown wearing a snake on his 
head, that is placed form the tip of the forehead of Siva. 
hanging like a plait. Also the bull Nandi is not in the 
picture. Balarama is also depicted with a snake on the head 
like that of Siva, on pata and even on paper. But in palmleaf 
drawings, Siva is always depicted like any other God with 
four hands holding damaru, trisula, etc., accompanied by 
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his vehicle Nandi. Similarly, Balarama is also depicted 
without the snake hood. 

The temple of Jagannatha which is an important theme 
in pata painting does not occur in seventeenth century 
palmleaf illustrations. It seems that the introduction of this 
theme into palmleaf occured in the eighteenth century as 
an influence from pata painting. 

Similarly, the rich imaginative compositions which are 
done with minute precision on palmleaf do not appear in 
the pata paintings. Such varieties available on palmleaf do 
not in any way influence the themes of pata paintings, 
which are rather restricted in their depiction of themes. 
The romanticism, which is found in the presentation of the 
union of Radha and Krishna and in ratibandha figures, is a 
rare phenomenon in pata paintings. If the chitrakaras were 
employed to execute the illustration of the palmleaves the 
influence of the themes and style would have surely gone 
into their work. Hence, we may conclude that the scribe is 
a different person from the chitrakara. The scribe more 
often is a poet-illustrator or is a simple copier of original 
manuscripts along with their text and illustrations. 

The earliest manuscript in the collection of Orissa State 
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Museum with a dated colophon, belonging to the fifteenth 
century, has no illustrations. The earliest dated manuscript 
with illustrations, belonging to the seventeenth century, is 
a.copy of the Gitagovinda. The next one, belonging to 
eighteenth century, is also a copy of the Gitagovinda. But 
due to a discrepancy in the colophon the manuscript can 
also be ascribed to the seventeenth century. The manus: 
cript of Amarusataka is placed in the last part of the six: 
teenth century, considering the plasticity in the figures. 
Similarly, the style of figures and its compositions of the 
Gitagovinda (Cat. No. Ext. 44) place it at the end of the 
sixteenth century. The Ragachitra, according. to its colo- 
phon, is dated to the eighteenth century. 

Most of the Ushabhilasha manuscripts in the collection 
of the Orissa State Museum do not bear a date and for their 
angular treatment of figures and sharp features these arc 
placed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In fact, 
most of the palmleaf materials of the Orissan paintings are 
placed in the eighteenth and nineteenth century. 


(The catalogue numbers mentioned in brackets belong to 
the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar). 
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The Linear Style 


he palmleaf illustrations of Orissa and the paintings 
I on paper can generally be termed as miniatures. 
But the irony of the fact is that none of the palmleaf 
illustrations is a coloured picture but etching on palmleaf 
in monochrome, mostly black or greyish, on the yellow: 
ochrelooking palmleaves. The word ‘miniature’ as used in 
connection with miniature paintings is derived form the 
latin word minimum meaning painting in vermilion and 
has been technically used in the first instance to describe a 
picture in an ancient or mediaeval manuscript, the simple 
decoration of early codices having been miniated or deli- 
neated with that pigment. Generally the small scale of the 
mediaeval pictures has led secondly to a pesude etymolog: 
ical confusion of the term with “minuteness” and its appli- 
cation to ‘painting in the little’, it is now used mainly in this 
sense, and is ordinarily applied to a painting on a very 
small scale, usually a portrait. Neither the Eastern Indian 
Buddhist miniatures nor the Orissan palmleaf or paper 
illustrations possess the characteristics of true miniature 
except their smaller formats. The Buddhist miniatures in 
fact are the murals executed on the folio in a reduced size 
and they retain the spirit and character of large paintings. 
The Orissan palmleaf illustrations, through manuscript 
paintings (pothi chitra), conform more to a stone engrav- 
ing tradition. 

Inspite of their differences in basic approach, both may 
be termed as miniatures, these being the pictures of 
manuscripts or pothis. Considering their style, these paint- 
ings, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist are grouped in a 
broader regional style called the Eastern School. Leaving 
apart the essentially plastic character of the earlier paint- 
ings of the Pala period, the paintings in general have a 
tendency towards a predominantly linear style. 

A lot of controversy has arisen with regard to 
the linear tendency in Western and Eastern Indian 
miniature paintings. Scholars like N.R. Ray, D.P Ghosh, 
Moti Chandra and others have expressed diametrically 
upposed views. While Moti Chandra says that it tra- 
velled from West to East, up to Nepal and Burma, influenc- 
ing the traditions of Bengal, Assam and Orissa, the other 
group asserts that in the East it evidently originated form 
the Sunderban copper plate engravings of the century. 
Somehow these views do not reflect the styles of Northern 
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and Southern Schools of painting flourished more or less at 
the same period of time. 

In general, all these mediaeval schools of painting 
reflect a different style in contrast to the plastic vigour of 
Ajanta School which, according to him besides Northern 
India “flourished not only in Gujarat, Malwa and Rajasthan 
but also at the distant centres of Bengal, Orissa and South”. 

The essential features of this apabhramsa or linear style 
are a strictly linear profile view of heads, double chin 
three-quarter rendering of the body and sharp angular 
treatment of the limbs. These characteristics sometimes 
are accompanied by the protrusion of the further eye, 
mostly noticed in Western Indian Paintings. This style,-by 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries must have become an 
all-India property of art conception, more or less in a 
developed form. 

It is interesting to notice that although the Pala paint- 
ings were influenced by the linear tendency, the Pala and 
Sena sculptures kept themselves almost untouched. But in 
Orissa, surprisingly, a special Eastern variant of the North 
Indian Nagara style of architecture was evolved between 
the eighth and the thirteenth centuries. A.D., called the 
Kalinga style. This local architectural style had its echo 
both in painting and sculptural art supplementing each 
other in a unified style supportive of an apabharamsa or 
linear school. The intention of bringing in the reference of 
architecuture is to emphasise the local variation which is 
very strong in Orissa,. K.C. Panigrahi also, supporting the 
local variation, upholds the non-polished character of Aso- 
kan lions found in Orissa. 

Due to local factors many variations are noticed in the 
mediaeval painting style, more specifically of the Eastern 
School. Unlike the Pala brush paintings, Orissan palmleaf 
paintings are stylus engravings on palmleaf. These are not 
paintings in the sense the Pala miniatures and Jaina minia- 
tures are. One is painting with the help of a soft and 
sensitive brush which covers the ground with colour and 
the other is engraving with a stiff and hard iron stylus which 
scratches. The style of engraving is bound to be linear 
although a touch of plasticity and volume is not denied to 
stylus work. 

‘Technically, the style of engraving on palmleaf resem- 
bles the work of a sculptor. It has close affinity with the 
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tradition of engraving on stone or copper plate. Leaving 
aside three-dimensional sculptures or icons, most sculp- 
tured panels are in relief. We come across unfinished relief 
panels in Muktesvara temple, Mohini temple and Vaital 
temple of Bhubaneswar, where one can see the line work 
of the compositions which conform to the characteristics 
of linear style. It is the practice that before chiselling a 
panel, a sculptor first engraves the whole composition in 
line on the stone to which he gives modulation by round- 
ing the flat surfaces. In Orissan reliefs the formula of 
combined profile and front view is of long standing. It is 
frequent in the earliest of the reliefs on the temples of 
Bhubaneswar (about A.D. 800) and appears as a type of 
relief by which the figures are made to fit into the niches 
which they occupy between two pilasters. The scribe cuts 
the surface of the palmleaf with the help of an iron stylus 
which anticipates very much a sculptor's work. While scrib- 
ing an oval-shaped Oriya charactér, the scribe finds it easy 
to engrave. This is not possible in the case of box-headed 
lerters with horizontal top lines. This might have been one 
of the reasons why the palmleaf manuscripts in the South 
are almost engraved where as their counter parts in the 
North are painted. The scribe and the stone carver are two 
different persons belonging to separate caste groups. But 
they follow a similar approach to their respective crafts. 
Although general stone engraving, technique wise, is 
nothing special to Orissa alone, its influence on palmleaf 
engraving is peculiar to Orissa. Because of the circumstan- 
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ces peculiar to Orissa we are inclined to state that the linear 
tendency neither travelled from the West as Moti Chandra 
opines nor was it influenced by Sunderban copperplate 
engravings as D.P. Ghosh suggests. Linear tendency was a 
mediaeval fashion and several local reasons can be 
ascribed to it. The linear character is an inherent tendency 
of Orissan pictorial art traditions which surfaced in the 
mediaeval period on par with the all-India trend. The 
inherent tendency of Orissan style of stone engraving has 
given birth to the linear conception which is reflected in 
the palmleaf engravings on two dimensional flat surfaces. 

The style is not very significant of a particular place, but of 
an art tradition, taking into account all the performances, 
whether it is on a three-dimensional or on a two- 
dimensional surface. 

In Orissan pata paintings, the figures were first outlined 
and then filled in with colours, but in Western Indian 
paintings the figures were first modelled in colour and 
then outlined. The final outline of the figure in the Pala 
paintings was done in deeper shades of colours, but in 
Western Indian miniatures black was the usual colour 
employed for the outline. Both of these techniques are 
followed in Orissan painting traditions. In palmleaf paint- 
ings, the lines are first drawn and then colours are filled in 
whereas in Pata paintings and murals the colours are filled 
in and finally the lines are drawn in black. Therefore it is 
observed that the linear style plays an important role in 
Orissan painting traditions, be it pata, mural or miniature. 
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Motifs 


here the poet is the illustrator, the literary 

creation transforms itself into a picture and the 

words turn into pictorial motifs. Even when the 
Poet and the scribe are wo different indivictuats the poetic 
excellence creates the visual awareness and each literary 
situation gives birth to an artistic creation which is ren- 
dered in several motifs. Like the yugalbandi in a classical 
music performance, the literary and the visual supplement 
each other in palmleaf illustrations. The Orissan palmleatf 
illustrations are so vast in range that it is almost impossible 
to indulge in detailed discussion. In the following pages a 
few iconological sequences have been outlined for a 
broader comprehension of Orissan painting. 


THE BRAHMINS 

Brahmins are depicted as short statured bulky figures 
with bulging bellies and fatty breast lines. No anatomical 
features are shown on the body. The face is round with a 
completely shaven round head and a pig tail hanging at the 
back. The other style of dressing of the hair is to shave the 
front half of the head from the line above the ears und leave 
the rest of the hair long enough to tie in a knot which is 
known as benti. The brahmins generally have unshaven 
faces which are shown with dots. They have neither beards 
nor moustaches. The prototypes of such figures are found 
in the present day society, particularly among the pandas of 
Puri. They paint tilaka marks on the face, arms, neck and 
belly. They are shown seated in front of a temple or wor- 
shipping or offering tarpana or doing sandhya. 


THE SADHUS 

The sadhus appear different from the brahmins in the 
illustrations. They invariably have long beards and moust- 
aches. They wear rosaries on the neck, wrists and on the 
arms. The other type has a clean-shaven face with a conical 
cap. These sadhus with conical caps are not indigenous 
ones but are from Vrindavana. Sadhus wear wooden san- 
dals and carry Kamandalus. They have been presented as 
doing group kirtans or sitting in judgement in courts along 
with king or in garden pavilions. 


THE KING 
Kings are shown in three different types. The first type 
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possess a divine personality and they are the incamations 
of Vishnu on earth (Rama, Krishna etc. ). They have broad 
chests, long ams, well-defined faces, generally shown 
bare-bodies with uttariya, yajnopavita, kirita or mukuta. 
Rama is seated in Virasana in Ramabhisheka illustrations. 
Krishna is rarely shown as a king. Jn Ushaharana illustra- 
tions he is depicted as the king of Dvaraka. Here he is 
shown us Narayana with four hands carrying conventional 
ayudhas and marching at the head of the army with Bala- 
rama against Bana. These divine kings have clean faces 
without moustaches and beards. 

The second type of kings are ordinary mortals like 
Vasudeva, Dasaratha, Duryodhana, Nanda, etc. Vasudeva is 
shown with beard and flowing hair floating at the back. he 
is never shown in kingly attire. Nanda is presented in 
Gitagovinda illustrations as a grand old man with long: 
sleeved dresses and Mughal turbans. These kings are 
mostly dressed in plain clothing and appear unassuming 
with exception to Duryodhana who is represented with 
majesty and vigour. 

The third type are the demon king Ravana, Kamsa, 
Banasura, Jarasandha, Sisupala, etc. They are dressed in 
stitched garments. Dresses are often in Mughal fashion : 
long bands and small dots or even ‘V-shaped repetitive 
borders. They are drawn with vigorous actions in well 
attended courts arched pavilions, or in wars. In Ushaharana 
illustrations Banasura is presented as a determined king 
with his commanders. These kings are bearded with wavy 
moustaches. Ravana with his ten heads is majestically 
drawn. 


THE COURTIERS 

The courtiers are prominently shown along with the 
kings. They sometimes sit in an orderly manner at a little 
distance from the king, in a separate pavilion. At times they 
stand before the king in rows to receive the royal com- 
mand. The courtiers are always dressed in tight trousers, 
long coats touching the knees. They always wear pointed 
shoes. The paga and pagadi (turbans) of the courtiers offer 
many varieties. Sometimes the turbans are simple like caps 
and at other times are elaborate. The ends of the turbans 
hang at the back. The messengers, fan bearers, guards have 
distinguishable costumes. They grow trimmed beards, 
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wear caps and long stockings, go bare-footed or wear 
casual shoes. They stand in the courts holding chhatra and 
chamara. The guards stand with drawn swords and shields. 

The next figure to the king is generally the minister. 
From the type of dresses one can ascertain their rank and 
position. The Hindu scribes have carefully imitated the 
countries in Mughal encampments. Their general feeling 
of hatred towards the Mughal administration is reflected in 
the costumes of countries, whom they always illustrate as 
Muslims. One can also make out Hindu servants in court 
scenes whose general make-up is simple and unassuming. 


THE POET 

The poet is a sublime figure, a dispassionate and det- 
ached person shown scribing a palmleaf or seated in a 
contemplative posture under an arched pavilion. In the 
Gitagovinda illustrations the poet Jayadeva is shown. Inthe 
Orissa State Museum manuscript the illustration of Jaya- 
deva bears an Oriya caption '‘Jayadeva”. The scribe in many 
cases the poet himself resembles a brahmin and prefers to 
be shown seated at the feet of Radha-Krishna or Siva-Parvati 
seeking their blessings for the success of the composition. 
The poet-scribe is also shown with folded hands standing 
in front of the deity whom he invokes. Poet Upendra 
Bhanja is also illustrated as offering prayers to Rama and 
Sita. 


COWHERDS 

They have been illustrated in Bidagdha Madhava Nat: 
aka, Gitagovinda and Bhagavata. Cowherds are teenagers 
in the age of Krishna and Balarama. They have slim bodies, 
with small dhotis up to the knees. They tie a gumchha 
around the waist, use a second as a chadara or uttariya and 
the third as a turban. They are shown in playful moods 
running about the forest tending cows, offering company 
to Krishna and Balarama. In Bidagha Madhava Nataka, they 
play with laguda (sticks). In Bhagavata illustrations, milk- 
men and milkmaids are shown carriying dudha bhara the 
milk pots arranged on yokes over their shoulders. Sim- 
ilarly, the mitkmaids carry milk or curd pots on their heads 
and go in rows to setl milk. In comparison to cowherds and 
milkmen the milkmaids have voluptuous bodies with 
heavy breasts and rounded buttocks. 


MARRIAGE SCENES 

Marriage scenes are the favourites of the scribe illustra- 
tors. In the Bhagavata illustrations, the marriage scene is 
depicted as many as eight times. Krishna has been shown 
marrying his ashta patarani (eight chief queens). But all 
these sequences are repetitive of one marriage scene. In 
Ushaharana illustrations Usha and Aniruddha are seen 
seated on a vedi ( marriage altar ) under a decorated canopy 
with pendants. In Lavanyavati illustrations marriage scenes 
have heen elaborately dealt with. Pre-marriage rituals like 
gandhasana (ritual bath) have been shown. Lavanyavati 
and Chandrabhany are given ritual baths, separately. The 
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dressing of the bride and bridegroom by their friends and 
relatives is another marriage sequences in the illustrations. 
It is interesting to note that a companion of Lavanyavati is 
painting Lavanyavati's breast with sandal paste. Such cletails 
by the scribe heighten the romantic mood of the marriage 
sequences. After marriage, the wife and husband are seen 
playing kaudi (cowrie). In a traditional marriage kaudik- 
hela (game of cowries) is an important ritual. Chauthi 
ghara (honeymoon) is also illustrated in marriage scencs. 
The scribe illustrator takes utmost delight in depicting the 
sexual union of wife and husband after marriage. The 
young wedded couple are scribed in several ratibandha 
postures. The illustrator's witty erotic frenzy is extended 
over two or three full folia. Here the scribe completely 
follows the sculptural traditions. He creates a union bathed 
in eternal love. The illustrations give a feeling of immortal 
ity that rises above the worldly pleasure of the flesh. The 
scribe creates situations in his-illustrations to indulge in 
ratibandha sequences even although no marriage is-ever 
solemnised. For this, we refer to the amorous poses of 
Radha-Krishna in the Gitagovinda and Bidagha Madhava 
Nataka where they enact ratikrida in kunjas on the bank of 
the Yamuna. 


VIRAHA SCENES 

Viraha scenes or ‘scenes of separation between lover 
and beloved are equally important sequences to heighten 
the romantic mood. Here the frustration of the lovers finds 
expression in several bodily stances and facial expressions. 
The nayika (basakasajya) prepares the bed of flowers for 
her beloved and keeps waiting throughout the night. The 
nayaka does not turn up and the nayika is plunged into 
grief. This sequences is charmingly illustrated in the 
Ushaharana. Usha spreads the bed in the garden pavilion 
for Aniruddha. The blue sky with moon and stars is hung 
like a curtain behind the pavilion. The night passes in 
expectation and desire. Usha comes to reality when the 
cocks announce the advent of drawn. The morning sky is 
painted yellow with a tinge of vermillion as against the 
blue sky of the previous night sequence. Both the contrast- 
ing scenes have been painted on a single folio. In Amaru- 
sataka, Gitagovinda and Bidagdha Madhava Nataka, viraha 
scenes are numerous. In the Gitagovinda, Radha keeps 
waiting for Krishna at the entrance of the kunja. Krishna 
indulges himself in love sports with other gopis and 
forgets Radha. Similarly Krishna spends sleepless nights for 
Radha. His flute becomes silent. Radha in abhimana rejects 
his love. The scribe ably portrays these viraha sequences 
with the help of a hostile dark sky, empty kunjas, vacant 
beds, lonely pavilions and unfulfilled desires that rend the 
air. In these scenes Radha's desire for union is manifested 
in her careless attire, projected breasts, dejected face and 
her whole person neglected in an atmosphere of despair 
and grief. 

Sometimes the virahi nayika sits dejected alone by the 
side of the cot, being consoled by companions. At times 
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she stands reclining against a pillar or speaks her heart to 
her parrot or mynah. Also, the nayika rests her head on her 
palm and broods. In the intensity of emotion she sleeps on 
the bare grond or reclines on a cot with her breasts open, 
completely surrendered to love. In utter excitement 
coupled with frustration she falls into a swoon. 


DEPICTION OF TIME 

In depicting the different moods of the day and night, 
the scribe-illustrator has resorted to extremely witty 
methods of presentation. To announce the advent of dawn, 
as a traditional concept the cocks and hens are shown. The 
nayika gets separated from her lover. The sayanamandapa 
in the pleasure garden illustrated empty is vividly shown in 
Ushaharana. 

To illustrate the early morning the sun is picturised in 
the Eastern sky. The sun is conceived as a God with a 
disc-like face radiating light and riding a chariot across the 
sky. The chariot has a single wheel and is drawn by seven 
prancing horses (at times by a single horse). With the sun 
glaring in the sky, the birds leave their nests and fill the air 
with their chirpings. The hills which are generally con- 
ceived as several domes one above the other forming 
pyramids on the skyline are pigtured along with all the 
animals living there. To indicate the different time of day, 
the sun is placed low and high on the folio. The sun placed 
on the top of the folio would indicate midday. 

Evenings are depicted with the setting sun half hidden 
a hill. Animals come out of their hideouts and climb the 
hitltops. Night is painted dark. Either the whole back- 
ground is made dark or portion of the sky on one corner of 
the leaf is suggested clark by hatching lines with stars 
dotted in it. For moon-lit nights the moon looks realistic. A 
few dark patches are suggested over it. It is extremely 
difficult to show the different moods of sun and time 
sequences like morning, evening, night, etc. without 
application of colour. It is to the credit of the Orissan 
scribes that they have been successful in creating the 
desired effect of time in simple play of lines within a 
restricted format. The scenes described above have been 
best illustrated in the Ushaharana and Lavanyavati manuscripts. 


SEASONS 

‘Two seasons, the rain and the spring, have been prom- 
inently cdlepicted. Surprisingly the scribes have left out the 
summer and in Orissa the winter in not intensively felt. 
Unlike their counterparts in the Pahari and Rajasthani 
schools of painting who have successfully depicted winter, 
the Oriya poet illustrators left out winter and concentrated 
their efforts on rain. The Ushaharana illustrations preserve 
a superb and refined depiction of rain. The rain is sug: 
gested dropping from the dark clouds that form a crescent 
shape touching the top trame of the leaf. The raindrops, 
which make dotted lines, cover the entire landscape like a 
veil, are transparent as the clear water. A shaded tonal effect 
that is attained through the dotted lines can be compared 
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to any high artistic achievement of the time. As a traditional 
literary image of rain the dancing peacocks and peahens 
are shown. In Bhagavata illustrations the plumes of the 
peacocks are fully spread over like an omate fan but in 
Ushaharana they hang sidewise as decorative motifs. The 
graphic accounts of the rain season as depicted on a single 
leaf of the Ushaharana has amazing details. To get protec 
tion from rain the animals take shelter beneath the trees. 
Thé monkeys climb up to the top branches to come under 
the thick foliage. The little squirrels run up and down the 
trees for a little shelter whereas the boars hide their faces 
within their forelegs for protection. 

On the other hand the spring has been shown with all 
its gay colours. The trees full with tender leaves and fra- 
grant flowers, twisted creepers with overhanging tendrils, 
butterflies hovering and bees humming, ponds shown 
with lilies and lotuses. The whole folio is a mosaic of 
flowers where no space is left for the sky. 


PROCESSIONS 

Procession scenes fit strikingly into the horizontal for 
mat of the palmleaves. Ushaharana and Bhagavata manus- 
cripts replete with long procession scenes. To make an 
impression of the long procession the horizontal space is 
sliced into upper and lower bands. In war processions the 
chaturangasena (four divisons of the army), the chariot- 
eers, the elephants march, the war procession of Bana is 
headed by Siva on Nandi, and that of Aniruddha is com- 
manded by Narayana. Along with the chaturangasena, the 
camel riders, flag and shaft bearers, drummers, pipers and 
other war musicians, also accompany the procession. The 
infantry carry with them drawn swords, shields and spears. 
The background of the war procession scenes are ren- 
dered with arrows in bunches of four or five. These arrows 
come from either side and suggest a dreadful atmosphere 
of war. 

In Ushaharana-illustrations, the marriage processions 
resemble those of war, because the marriage of Usha and 
Aniruddha is solemnised after a war and defeat of Bana. 
When this procession reaches Dvarakag, the eights queens 
of Krishna receive Usha and Aniruddha. 

In Bhagavata illustrations, long processions of 
cowherds, cows and bullocks are depicted with astonish- 
ing accuracy of form and anatomical details. 


WARS 

In war scenes, chariots, elephants, camels, horses are 
shown arrayed in opposite directions. Infantry are shown 
trampled under the horse, elephants and chariots. Bodies 
slain in war are also painted without heads and limbs. But 
this type of depiction seems of recent times. The chopped- 
off heads are drawn disproportionately to the bodies of 
their origin. The hands of Bana and Ravana which are cut 
off are not shown in old manuscripts. Bunches of arrows 
shot from either side fill the background of war scenes in 
symmetrical arrangements like in a decorative panel. The 
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depiction of blood oozing out of the wounds is also a 
feature recently introduced to the paintings. Most of the 
war scenes lack ferocity and vigour and the fights and duels 
seem peaceful. For in example the killing of Kamsa, throw- 
ing him from the stairs seems like an ordinary happening, 
without any commotiion among the figures depicted 
there. 


WATER SPORTS 

Water sports are shown in Ushaharana illustration 
where Siva and Parvati play on a boat rowed by two 
women. Usha and Chitralekha pay their obeisance. In 
Ushaharana Chitravali, Usha and Aniruddha are shown 
engaged in water sports inside the place of Banasura in 
Shonitapura. Prince and princess engaged in water sports 
are very few in Orissan painting. Except the Vastraharan 
scene where the Gopis are shown inside the river Yamuna 
no other sequence is found. 


DASAVATARA 

Dasavatara figures are important motifs in the Gitago- 
vinda illustrations. They illustrate tbe dasavatara different 
from their counterparts in pata and mural. In the presenta- 
tion of incarnation figures, peculiarities lie in the composi- 
tion of these figures. These are Kachhapa and Buddha. In 
Orissan dasavatara illustrations, the figure of Jagannatha 
replaces the figure of Buddha becaue Jagannatha has been 
accepted as an imcarnation of Buddha. Generally for Matsya 
and Kachhapa, Vishnu is shown emerging out of the 
bodies of the fish and the tortise. In Gitagovinda illustra- 
tions a fish and tortoise have been shown for these two 
incarnations without the figure of Vishnu. The tortoise on 
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its back carries the earth. Similar representations of dasa- 
vatara figures are found in the Manibhadresvara temple at 
Bhubaneswar. 


JAGANNATHA TEMPLE 

The Jagannatha temple complex of Puri and the town 
scene of Puri (conceptual geographical map) form impor- 
tant visual depictions in the Ushaharana, the Bidagdha 
Madhava Nataka and other manuscripts. These are not to 
be found in the Gitagovinda illustrations in spite of the 
relations of the Gitagovinda to Jagannatha. This leads us to 
believe that pictures of the Jagannatha temple were intro- 
duced late as an influence from the pata painting. In the 
scenes of Puri, in order to bring in the total concept (the 
temple, sea and the town), the scribe has painted the 
temple and the sea close to each other. The devotees are 
seen takings a dip in the sea and then lining up on the steps 
of the temple to have the darsana of the deities inside. In 
Chitravali, Chitralekha, the companion of Usha paints 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra on a pata in order to 
show Usha the princes and princesses of the three lokas. 
But while painting the pictures of Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra she commits a mistake in placing Jagannatha 
first in the order instead of the third position. 

Jagannatha has also been shown in the Jagannatha 
Janana illustrations. 

Thus it is seen that a large number of motifs appear on 
palmleaf illustrations, in companion to mural, pata and 
paper paintings. The motifs in palmleaf illustrations are the 

picturisation of different literary narrations of the text. 
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Techniques 


he palmleaf is scribed with the help of an iron 

I stylus. Large and broad leaves are collected from 

the palmyra tree (palm tree) which grow in abun- 

dance in the coastal area of Orissa. This palmyra is of two 

species, Sri-tad and Khar-tad. The fronds of the first variety 

are thick, liable to brek at the slightest pressure and are not 

used for writing or for allied purposes. Khar-tad fronds are 

smooth, delicate. Its fibres do not decay easily and its 

elasticity prevents its breaking under pressure. These 
leaves are used for scribing. 

The leaves of the Khar-tad are spread in the sun and 
allowed to dry. Then these are cut into required sizes and 
are utilised for scribing. When preserved for future use 
these are hung from the bamboo pole and rafters of the 
roof in bundles. The leaves which are stored for a few 
months before use are the best. 

For scribing letters, scratching is done directly on the 
palmleaf; but in the case of illustrations the preliminary 
drawing is done with the help of a pencil or with light 
colour brushline. But the use of pencil and colour is a 
modern practice. We have experimented this with a 
number of traditional scribes and stone carvers at Puri. The 
scribe who is adept at handling a hard tool like the stylus 
fails with the pencil. In an old palmleaf manuscript of the 
Gitagovinda (Cat. No. 166 of the Orissa State Museum) the 
preliminary drawings have been done with a light impres- 
sion from a hard tool, probably a blunt stylus. Since there is 
no scope to know exactly the medium of the preliminary 
drawings, we are led to believe that some sort of sketch or 
planning was done before beginning with the preliminary 
drawings. This planning was either only mental or with 
some sort of a tool (needle type) to give a very slight 
impression about the placement and poses of figures and 
other constituents of the composition. Most of the compo- 
sitions being predefined and most of the present manus- 
cripts now available being copies of the original ones, 
perhaps there was no need of preliminary drawings. 

After the preliminary drawings (with or without) the 
actual engraving is done. Mostly the drawings start in all 
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details from the head of a figure going down to the feet. 

Before starting the drawing, the scribe sits on the floor 
on a mat with a low sloping desk placed before him. He 
places the palmleaf on a wooden board comparable to a 
drawing board used by artists and draughtsmen now-a- 
days. He holds one end ofthe leaf, pressing it under the left 
hand fingers and engravers with the right hand. He works 
with a stylus. The stylus is an iron instrument like a pencil. 
Its one end is sharp and pointed to scratch the palmleaf. 
On the other end of the stylus is a small half circular iron 
plate, a bit stylised at one end and sharpended at the other 
end, to cut the palmleaves with. This plate also makes the 
stylus heavy and maintains the balance while scribing. 

The technique of writing on palmleaf is different from 
that on paper. The scribe rests the little finger over the leaf, 
holds the stylus between the index finger and the thumb 
supported by the middle finger and presses the stylus on 
the leaf in uniform way to ensure that it cuts only the 
required depth, does not tear the leaf or leave a faint 
impression. 

After the engraving, a vegetable colour is applied over 
the leaf. The colour is obtained from the juice of the simva 
(beam) leaves mixed with black (obtained from the soot 
of the oil lamp). When the colour is applied with a bundle 
of cloth over the leaf, the liquid enters into the incised line 
and rests inside the cuts, making the drawings visible. The 
surface of the leaf is washed with turmeric water which 
accentuates the brilliance of the palmleaves. 

Several strips of palmleaves are joined together to from 
a square or rectangular format in the nature of a pata, on 
which engravings are made. 

Colour is also applied to certain palmleaf drawings. But 
this seems an afterthought because palmleaf scribing is 
basically an art of the line. After the drawings are over, the 
colour is applied with the help of a brush. Red, indigo, 
yellow, white and black are invariably applied but these 
instead of adding to the beauty, cover up the details of 
ornaments, etc. 
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Pata Paintings of Orissa 


atachitra (pata painting) painting on pata (pati) or 
P patta is a very old practice in India. Pata has been 

derived from the Sanskrit word patta. Monier Willi- 
ams, Thumb and Pikorny interprets patta as “woven cloth, 
veil, screen” etc. Edgerton referring to Buddhist hybrid 
Sanskrit uses the cloth definition saying that both pata and 
patta mean ‘‘cloth in Sanskrit, seemingly in a very genera! 
sense”. Gulasti writes that patta was a synonym for fabric 
and cloth, in the Amarakosha composed in the fourth 
century A.D. 

Use of patta or cloth as a ground and carrier for painting 
is mentioned in old texts such as Samyutta Nikaya, Visud- 
dhimagga, Mahavamsa, Acharachintamani. Arya-manajusri 
Mulakalpa states that a picture should be painted on new 
white cloth having no fringes, clean and devoid of any 
string. 

Paintings done on paper are also called pata paintings 
in Bengal. The stone plaques of the Jains are called Ayaga- 
patta. The painting on perforated leather, devised for 
shadow puppeuy in South India, is called a Charmapata. In 
Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra and othe places a kind of rolled 
illuminated horoscope goes by the name of Rashi patta. 
The Vishnupatta, a Hindu counterpart of the Ayagapatta, 
signifies a square stone slab with the images of Vishnu and 
his ten incarnations engraved on either side. The terracotta 
slabs of Paharpur in Bengal were termed Mrinmayapata by 
C.C. Dasgupta. The Santals of Orissa and Bihar refer to their 
deities as Rankinipat, Dagarsilapat, etc. The strips of 
coloured cloth wrapped around Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra are known as Netra pata. But all these differ- 
ent definitions of pata can only be taken as references 
which give a general idea of the various uses of pata. 

Inthe context of the Orissan Pata, the word pata or patta 
has special significane since it refers to cloth in early texts. 
In Orissa patachitra is done on pati, a special type of hand 
made canvas prepared by pasting together layers of cloth. 
Painting is also done on wooden plaques either covered 
with a layer of cloth or directly on the wooden surface. The 
earlier process is older than the process of direct painting 
on wooden plaque. Since the wooden plaque is known as 
pata in Oriya there should not be any confusion between 
pata painting and patta painting. Moreover, painting on 
pata is also known as pata painting in general. 
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The Vaishnava patas, which are painted in large 
numbers nowadays, in Orissa presuppose similar patas of 
other religious systems like Saiva, Sakta, Buddha and Jaina, 
once being painted during the heydays of these religions, 
and we do actually find these in Orissa. Since Orissa had 
experienced the rise and fall of several religious starting 
with Jainism, to think in terms of Jaina and Buddha patas 
will not be out of place although we have no visual or 
literary evidences to prove our contention. 

In Orissa the production of Vaishnava patas is sO pro- 
lific in comparison to Sakta and other patas that thre whole 
scenario of Orissan patas seems to be overshadowed by 
the Vaishnava patas. The Jagannatha yatripatis which form a 
part of the Vaishnava theme are not any more painted in 
such abundance as was done previously. Moreover, a shop 
selling proper Jagannatha yatri patis has become a rare 
phenomenon on the Badadanda of Puri town or around 
the Jagannatha temple in Puri. Their place has now been 
taken over by various souvenir items like finger rings, 
lockets, calendars, toys, etc. depicting Jagannatha, Balab- 
hadra and Subhadra. 


Like the Kalighat pata paintings which are produced 
around the temple of Kali in Calcutta for pilgrims and 
visitors, or like the Pechwai paintings which evolved 
around the temple of Srinath (Nathdwara) in the state of 
Rajasthan or like the par of Rajasthan narrating the stories of 
Devnarayana and Pabu, the Jagannatha yatripatis and the 
Vaishnava patas at large have centered on the Jaganntha 
temple. Whereas the Kalighat paintings have adopted sev- 
eral secular themes, the pata paintings (Vaishnava and 
Jagannatha pata) of Orissa so far have adhered to only 
religious sentiments and mostly depict topics related to 
Krishna-lila and Jagannatha. 


Considered from their major sources of sustenance— 
patronage and use—pata paintings have three broader 
perspectives. The most important is the temple art or art of 
the Jagannatha temple; less significant is the court art; and 
the third, of a more generalised nature, is the art of the 
society—mostly opposed to temple art, without any spe- 
cific patronage but with specific use. 
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Jagannatha and the Pata Paintings 


agannatha is a painted wooden image, carved out of 
neem wood (Margosa). After the carving, silken ropes 
(patadaudi) are tied around the image to give it a 
rounded shape. The layers of cloth are pasted over and 
several coatings of khadi (chalk) mixed with glue are 
applied. The image is then painted. The process, starting 
from covering layers of cloth up to the finished stage of 
painting, is similar to pata painting. Jagannatha is painted 
black, Balabhadra white and Subhadra yellow. Jagannatha 
has a broad shield-like face attached to a globular shape, 
the body with a comparatively narrow conjoiner (may be 
neck or waist). The face has no detail carvings. The nose is 
a little raised in the middle of the face, without nostrils. 
Either side of the nose slopes down to the border of the 
face. Two hands like solid pipes emerge out of the face on 
both sides and are bent right to the front without any 
suggestion of palm or fingers. Balabhadra had a different 
face from Jagannatha. The face projects out at the top in the 
fashion of a hood. Subhadra has an utmost round face 
(oval-shaped), body without hands. Sudarsana is in the 
shape of a wooden pole. Jagannatha when worshipped as a 
single image in temples is known as Patitapavana or Dad- 
hivamana. Generally he is grouped with Balabhadra and 
Subhadra and worshipped as a trinity along with Sudar- 
sana. But for practical purposes the temple in which this 
trinity is worshipped is called the Jagannatha temple. 
There are also other wooden images which are painted 
and worshipped in shrines elsewhere. They are Radha and 
Krishna, Rama and Sita, Lakshmi and Narayana, Narasimha, 
etc. From the consideration of iconography the later 
images are the wooden replicas of stone or brass idols. But 
the wooden images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra, etc. are very 
peculiar, with aniconic features. This tradition seems to 
have emerged from the worship of aboriginal wooden 
posts which is recurrent among many tribes of Orissa. 
Anant Varman Chodaganga Deva (1078-1147) built the 
present temple of Jagannatha at Puri during the later part of 
his reign. According to tradition this temple replaced an 
earlier one which had decayed. It is possible that Choda- 
ganga Deva built the temple with the intention of installing 
wooden images in it. The worship of wooden images 
seems likely in view of the fact that his chief queen, shortly 
after her husband's death, erected a temple for the wooden 
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image at Tekkali in 1150. 

The representations of Jagannatha in temple sculpture 
are found on the facades of Jagamohana of Konarak temple 
and the Bhogamandapa of Puri temple. In these reliefs 
Jagannatha is shown along with Sivaand Durga; the form of 
Jagannatha more or less resembles that of the present 
wooden image in the Puri temple. These are the only visual 
renderings of Jagannatha of an earlier date (thirteenth 
century). In these panels king Narasimha I (A.D. 1238- 
1264) is shown worshipping the triad of the three most 
important deities of Orissa, i.e. Purushottama of Purl, Siva 
of Bhubaneswar and Durga—Viraja of Jajpur. It is difficult 
to imagine that Narasimha I should have worshipped a 
crude wooden image of Puri, if at the same time, the main 
cult image at Puri was of the usual Hindu icnography. It js 
but natural that the main images of Jagannatha temple 
must have been of the same iconography as depicted in 
Konark temple. From this fact we can conclude that the 
Krishna-Purushottama mentioned in Anangabhima's 
inscription of A.D. 1237 was also of the same iconography. 

The figure of Jagannatha in the Konark temple panel 
and the present wooden deity of the Puri temple have few 
variations. The form of the face in the Konark temple has 
already a disc-like shape with the carvings of round eyes 
and elliptical eyebrows, mouth and chita on the fore-head. 
These carvings are in the manner of scribing, not conform- 
ing to a three dimensional sculptural form. This slides 
down to the bottom of the statue whereas in present 
deities the face is linked with the body which is a globular 
shaped pedastal. 

The tradition in the chronicle reveals that the images 
installed in the temple by Yayati were made of wood, The 
accounts state that 144 years before Yayati, a conqueror 
named Raktabahu invaded Puri. The raid of Raktabahu has 
been identified by K.C. Panigrahi with the military expedi- 
tion of Govinda UI of the Rashtrakuta dynasty in 805 A.D. 
By adding 144 years, the erection of Yayati’s temple and the 
prevalence of the wooden images may be assigned to the 
tenth century. Chodaganga while constructing the temple 
in the welfth century would have hardly made a radical 
change in the iconography of the God already popular. 
There are a number of references to the round eyes of 
Jagannatha in literature and in epigraphical records which 
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describe the eye of the Jagannatha as round as the sun and 
the moon. The genera! comparison of the eyes is made to 
an elliptical form which is more or less close to the shape 
of a fish or a lotus petal. There is no clue to the description 
of round eyes on the sculpturat form of Jagannatha. There 
is no scope for display of roundness of the eyes over the 
slanting base of the face in sculpture . The form of round- 
ness of the eyes over the slanting base of the face in 
sculpture is superimposed with the help of painting. It is 
more probable that roundness of the eyes (chakadola) has 
particular bearing on the painted round form on the sculp- 
tural base. According to a legend, Indradyumna, who 
wanted to have the darsana of Nilamadhava, sent a brahmin 
emissary to bring the deity of Nilamadhava, worshipped by 
the Savara chief. But the deity disappeared and the king 
was given to understand through a divine voice (or a 
dream) that Nilamadhava would appear again in the form 
of a wooden deity. The story of the old carpenter who came 
to carve the images but vanished leaving the images half 
carved when Gundicha, the queen of Indradyumna 
opened the doors of the carpenter's workshop before the 
scheduled time of three weeks, explains the above conten- 
tion and also the Savara connections in the image making 
of Jagannatha. 

All types of images without defining details like eyes, 
nose, etc. are not considered suitable for worship. For this 
reason, most of the sculptures were painted. Even in the 
case of Gramadevatis or Thakuranis in the form of stones, 
the eyes, mouth, nose, etc. are often delineated with the 
help of silver plates which are pasted over the deities; 
Chakshudana is a most common practice to make the 
images living for worship. In the case of Jagannatha, netrot: 
sava is an important ritual observed once a year. According 
to Silpa Sastra and Agama, the images become suitable for 
worship only after the performance of the rites of chakshu- 
runmilana (the opening of the eye) by painting eye balls. 
There is a detailed description of painting the eye of 
Jagannatha on the occasion of navakalevara in the Kalachandrika. 

From a sculptural point of view the images of Jaganna- 
tha are not in conformiry with the usual image-carving 
standard. They only possess a basis of the elemental! forms 
over which the detail are to be anticipated. Traditionally 
this deficiency in deuails is supplemented by colouring. 
Recause of this, painting becomes an important substitutes 
for sculptures. Even now during puja and arati the temple 
priests decorate with musk and camphor further details of 
nose and mouth on the painted face of Jagannatha, which 
indicates that in order to conform to the specifications of 
sastra or classical standards the details on the painted 
images could be more elaborate. The navakaleavara and 
the yearly painting of the deities before the car festival 
contain a clue to the history of painting as associated with 
the wooden statues. 

It is not possible to obtain the oldest wooden images of 
Jagannatha. The records reveal that the wooden images of 
Jagannatha had to be carved again and again when they 
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were removed from the Jagannatha temple for fear of raids 
by iconoclasts and were sometimes even bumt by the 
enemies. Wood is not supposed to last long in a tropical 
climate. Whatever might be the reasons for observing 
navakalevara, one important purpose it served was to pro- 
vide new images to the temples and rescue the images 
from getting spoiled over time. The first half of Ashadha, 
starting from the day following the great bathing festival on 
Purmnima (fullmoon day) of the month of Jyestha, is used 
every year for the repainting of the discoloured images and 
for making the necessary annual repairs on them. During 
this period (anavasara) the sanctum remains closed and 
the deities are said to be “sick”. In the year with an extra 
Ashadha, the new Ashadha is interculcated after the first 
fortnight of the regular Ashadha. The period of sickness of 
the deities thus extends to three fortnights and allows 
sufficient time to construct new images or to have navaka- 
levara of the deities. The Madala Panji which in all proba- 
bility was compiled in the sixteenth century A.D., mentions 
that Yayati Kesari, generally identified with Yayat I of the 
Soma dynasty (circa A.D. 925-955), rescued the images 
which were buried. Since it was found on excavation that 
the images were decayed, he had to make new images. 
Though the Panji was compiled a couple of hundred years 
after this navakalevara, one is inclined to believe that the 
report of the Madala Panji is based on some historical 
evidence. The Indradyumna legend of Skanda Purana has 
also an indirect bearing on the observance of navakalevara. 

In 1568 Orissa was overrun by the Muslim troops of 
Suleiman Karrani under his General Kalapahada. Kalapa- 
hada desecrated the temple of Jagannathaa and destroyed 
the images. The temple was empty for about 20 years when 
King Ramachandra of Khurda ordered new images to be 
made, for which he was prasied as Abhinava Indradumnya. 
Some scholars attempt to correlate the Yayati tradition to 
this, but there are no sufficient reasons to believe in sucha 
proposition. During the time of 160 years berween 1590 
A.D. and the establishment of Maratha rule in Orissa the 
priests of the temple had to flee from Puri with their deities 
for about a dozen times. It is obvious that the removal of 
the images from the temple and their transportation, etc. 
should have necessitated repairs and renovation, though 
not renewal. It would appear that, most probably during 
this turbulent period of political insecurity, the ceremony 
of navakalevara attained more or less a regular character. 
There are valid reasons to believe that these repairs, reno- 
vations and renewals gave an opportunity for covering the 
wooden images with cloth and giving them a few coats of 
paint with required decorations, pleasing to the eye, and 
making them fresh and new, so that the religious senti- 
ments of the people reposing utmost faith in deities such 
as the “Lord ofthe World", are not lost. 

Accoding to some scholars the practice of wrapping the 
wooden figures in several layers of cloth us well as the 
practice of painting the figures was not originally preval- 
ent, but started with Ramachandra Deva who installed new 
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images after the old Jagannatha figures were destroyed by 
the Muslim raid. G.C. Tripathi thinks that the rite of navaka- 
levara may have existed at all times, envisaged to be per- 
formed as and when necessary to renew the images. Its 
celebration at the regular intervals of 11 (or 19) years was 
introduced after the reinstallation of the Jagannatha figure 
in A.D. 1590. The annual paintings of the images before the 
commencement of the car festival has also been made 
regular like the navakalevara ritual at a later date. In order 
to make the images more acceptable for classical standards 
the painting of the images was improved from simple 
colour application to a more technical and stylistical 
rendering. It seems that the style of painting in the present 
images is the result of an age-long evolution from a tribal 
tradition to a classical tradition and in the classical tradi- 
tions it is nearer to the style and techniques of pata 
paintings. 
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From the present practices in the Jagannatha temple it 
is observed that only Daitapatis or Dattamahapatras enjoy 
the privilege of colouring the deities during the yearly 
anavasara and the navakalevara. The chitrakaras who are 
the makers of the patas are not allowed even to touch the 
deities during the time. This gives a clue to the supposition 
that there was a painting style prevalent from a very early 
time along with the wooden statues. The Daitapatis knew 
some sort of techniques of painting and it is possible that 
in order to develop the painting style and to make the 
images look more sophisticated, a unified style might have 
been created by adopting certain features from the prevail- 
ing style of pata painting followed by the chitrakaras but 
without giving up their own customs and conventions, 
which is clear from the present status of the chitrakaras in 
the temple service. 
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Yatri Patas 


uri, as a religious centre, had gained prominence 
P much before the construction of the present 

temple. The famous preacher Sankaracharya (A.D. 
788-820) stayed at Puri and founded Bhogavardhan Pitha 
which survives till today. According to tradition Sankara 
defeated the Buddhist pandits of this place, converted 
them to his own faith and proclaimed Jagannatha and 
Buddha as identical. Ramanuja’s: visit to Puri (A.D. 1056- 
1137) was another epoch-making incident. His visit 
resulted in the change of many religious practices in the 
temple. Among other thing, the establishment of Ramanuja 
Matha is the outcome of his visit. Vishnu Svami, another 
famous Vaishnava preacher of South India, also visited Puri 
in the second half of the twelfth century and established a 
matha near Markandesvara tank. Nimbarka and Madhva- 
charya also visited Puri in the last part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The coming of these four famous reformers of the 
South to Puri within a century greatly stimulated the cultu- 
ral activities of this place. Sankara Deva of Assam visited 
Puri in A.D. 1550. He had utilised all the aspects of arts, 
literature and theatre to popularise Vaishnavism. The yatras 
and puppet plays involving artistry (painting) were a form 
of propaganda adopted by Sankara Deva. Although we do 
not have any reference to the method of teaching adopted 
by Sankaracharya and other reformers of the South, we are 
led to believe that they might have carried with them visua! 
materials, maybe paintings or sculptures, in order to con- 
vince people of their new gospels. Since it was not easy to 
carry sculptures on padayatras, these preachers used to 
carry scroll paintings like the early religious teachers of 
Buddhist and Brahminical faiths. Since Sankaracharya was 
determined to meet the Buddhists, he might have also 
resorted to the method of using painting which was the 
tradition with the Buddhists. 

Sri Chaitanya also came to Puri during the time of 
Prataparudra (A.D. 1497-1538) and stayed there till his 
death. He made popular the conception of Jagannatha’s 
identity with Krishna. Another influence he had on the 
people was the movement of nagarakirtana. During the 
time of Chaitanya, the cult of bhakti reached its climax and 
created an atmosphere of lyricism and subfimity. With the 
death of Prataparudra, though for some time Puri lost its 
splendour and glory, it was revived again under the Gaja- 
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pati Ramachandra Deva (A.D. 1568-1600). In spite of Mus- 
lim rule, thereafter for about two centuries, the importance 
of Puri did not wane. Even during the British rule in Orissa, 
the anti-Jagannatha propaganada of the Christian mission- 
aries could not tarnish the image of Puri as a cultural 
centre. It remained the cultural centre and meeting place 
of various religions and people. All these had their influ- 
ence on art, literature and society. The influences on litera- 
ture have been ascertained but those on painting styles 
have left an open possibility for further study and research. 

The glorious peiod in the cultural history of Puri begins 
with Ananta Varma Chodaganga who built the present 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri and Ananga Bhima III (A.D. 
1211-1238) who used to rule his country in the name of 
Jagannatha. The period of renaissance in Orissa, which 
continued for more than three centuries, began from the 
latter's reign and saw a number of poets and philosophers 
making substantial contributions to culture. The period of 
rule of the Suryavamsi Gajapatis lasting about a century 
(A.D. 1435-1538) was the golden age in the history of 
Orissa, when Puri became the cultural centre of the whole 
of Hindu India. From the short account mentioned above it 
can be observed that Jagannatha won the patronage of the 
royal dynasties of Orissa who regarded Him (Jagannatha) 
as the rashtradevata and Puri as the centre of the religious 
and cultural world. Each new faith and each new preaching 
stimulated new thoughts not only in the poets and com- 
posers but also inspired the painters and sculptors to make 
new creations befitting the age. 

Pilgrims or visitors to Puri generally take a jatri painting 
of Lord Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, which is 
produced in abundance for sale near the temple. In a later 
eighteenth century Oriya work, Prastava Chintamani, a 
market place has been mentioned in which the chitrakara 
is said to sell his paintings. Nowadays the sale of jatripatis 
has much declined and is substituted by fancy souvenirs. 
Although jatripatis are certainly much earlier in origin, the 
first reference to them is made in 1880 by R.L Mitra. He 
mentions the chitrakaras who prepare pictures on and sell 
them to pilgrims who carry them home as mementoes of 
the Lord of the world. R.L. Mitra further adds that in Bengal 
it is the custom for every pilgrim returning from Puri to 
send one of these pictures and a few grains of the dried, 
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cooked rice (Mahaprasada) to his friends and relatives and 
each pilgrim according to his means distributed from a 
half-dozen to scores of them. Six years later, T.N. Mukher- 
jee gave further details in his article, The Art Industries of 
Bengal”. Referring to the inferior painting of Kalighat he 
declared that “higher skill is shown in the pictures of 
Jagannatha sold at Puri”, and added that these are strictly 
Indian and the industry is very old. Not to speak of people 
coming from Bengal, it is a habit with all people coming to 
Puri to distribute the souvenirs brought from Puri. This 
practice is still in vogue in rural areas of Orissa. It is a 
tradition with the pilgrims visiting the four dhamas in India 
to present the peculiar things of a particular dhama at other 
dhamas, thus bringing in a synthesis of different alien 
factors aud materials. In the Orissa State Museum, there isa 
small-brass plaque of the Jagannatha triad which suggests 
that in olden days small brass plaques with Puri deities 
might have been sold and bought as religious objects and 
souvenirs. AS a souvenir the jatri paintings of Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra attract the attention of visitors 
most, and this factor has inspired the local painter to 
prepare paintings in large numbers. 

It iis likely that among the pilgrims there were scholars, 
musicians, and painters who visited Puri at different times. 
The people of this class, very often giving themselves to 
new tempting situations, would have liked to stay a few 
days at Puri and keep contact with the local painters to 
watch them paint. It is again a probability that these pil- 
grims would have brought with them as souvenirs paint- 
ings and other handicrafts, which they would have left at 
Puri by way of exchange. All these probabilities are simply 
based on the present practices in the Jagannatha temple 
and in Puri. 

With the spread of the Jagannatha cult the number of 
pilgrims visiting Puri swelled and the demand for pata 
paintings also increased. In course of time, jatripatis also 
included Vaishnava patas which were sold to Vaishnava 
devotees. In the middle of the nineteenth century, a com- 
mon fair was daily held in front of the ‘Singhdurwazah'’, the 
main entrance to the Jagannatha temple. The records of he 
temple administration show that pata paintings used to be 
sold in two places, in the Bedhamahal inside the temple 
premises and in the Chakadamahal, outside the main gate, 
near the Aruna pillar. The specific shop for selling patas 
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was known as Chitrapatimahal. The right to use the Chi- 
trapatimahal used to be auctioned out to the highest 
bidder by the temple authorities. (Besides these two pla: 
ces, patas are now being sold by chitrakaras themselves 
after taking permission from the Temple Manager's 
Office). The intention of the temple administration to allot 
the mahals to the highest bidder for sale of patas to jatris 
was twofold. In the first place, they wanted to publicise the 
Jagannatha triad through paintings and secondly they 
wanted to make profit for the administration. They never 
wanted to encourage the chitrakaras directly by abolishing 
the system of the highest bidder. The middleman enjoyed 
all the privileges and exploited the chitrakaras. The worst 
sufferers were the chitrakaras of Puri, Raghurajpur and 
Danda Sahi. The story of their exploitation—as told by one 
of the chitrakaras—by a middleman named Anand 
Mohanty discouraged them to paint and sell patas. The 
number of court cases against the chitrakaras by the mid- 
dleman also heightened their suffering. Days passed with- 
out any substantial work for the chitrakaras. 

In the fifties of this century one Halina Zealey of the 
American Friends Service Committee (A.F.S.C.) effected a 
lot of improvements in the marketing possibilities of the 
patas and helped to uplift the economic status of the 
chitrakaras. This was possible to a great extent but the 
attention of the chitrakaras was shifted from the Jagannatha 
jatripatis to more generalised themes. This trend is more or 
less continued even today. 

The story of the Jagannatha jatripatis is very much a 
feature of the Jagannatha temple of Puri and of the chitraka- 
ras of Puri, Raghurajpur and Danda Sahi. The other centres 
of pata painting remained away from the main centre of 
Puri. The pilgrims who visited the Jagannatha temples in 
these centres were very few and drawn from small villages 
near the centres. The important festival in which jatripatis 
were sold in these centres was the Car Festival. Since no 
outside pilgrim or visitor visits these centres it is natural 
that the older collections are from Puri. But these centres 
and the chitrakaras of these places have thrived equally 
well through history and their works show the freshness of 
their styles without being shadowed by the Puri paintings. 
The decline and revival which we have mentioned above 
only pertin to the Puri school of pata painting and more 
specifically to jatri paintings. 
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Pata Paintings in the Jagannatha Temple 


ata paintings play a major role in the rituals of the 
P Jagannatha temple. The images of Jagannatha, 

Balabhadra and Subhadra are painted annuaily 
before the Car Festival. The images are given a holy bath on 
Devasnana Purnima in the month of Ashadha (June/July); 
as a result the colours on the images are washed away. After 
this bath the images are supposed to suffer from fever for 
fifteen days and are given medicines along with daily 
offerings for recovery. This period is called anavasara’and 
the images are not exposed to public view. The time is 
utilised for repainting the images. A ati (bamboo partition 
wall) is placed before the deities. The images are removed 
from the ratnasimhasana/ratnavedi and are kept on the 
floor in anasaraghara for painting. On the tati are hung the 
representative paintings of the images which are 
worshipped. 

In general, there are instances of proxies being wor- 
shipped in absentia of the main idol inside the temple. 
These substitute images are generally smaller in stature 
than the main idols of the shrine. These are known as 
vijepratima or vijayapratima (representative deities). 
These are taken in processions where the main idol is too 
heavy or inconvenient to be carried. These substitute 
images, in most cases, are brass statutes. It is quite interest- 
ing to note that the pata painting serves the purpose of 
such substitute idols in the Jagannatha temple at Puri and 
elsewhere in Orissa. Niladri Mahodaya, a Sanskrit text in 
the mid-eighteenth century, describes the worship of pata 
paintings and other details of anasarapata ritual through a 
conversation between Indradyumna and Brahma. The 
Nityachara Paddhati, a famous smiriti work of the first part 
of the fourteenth century, clearly mentions the role of pata 
painting. For collection of padodaka it is advised to place a 
conch at the boom of the painting so that water could be 
put into it. 

The anasarapatis (or patas) which represent Jaganna- 
tha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are called Narayana, Ananta 
and Bhubanesvari respectively. The anasarapati of Patitap- 
avana is known as Nilamadhava pati or Dadhivamana pati. 
In the Puri Jagannatha temple, besides three patas for three 
deities, another small pati is painted for Patitapavana. This 
was set up inside the gateway to the temple to be viewed 
by Raja Ramachandra Deva II of Puri (A.D. 1727-1736) who 
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was converted to Islam and was barred from entering the 
temple. These paintings are not copies of Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra but depict Narayana, Ananta and 
Bhubanesvari in conventional iconographic forms. 
Narayana in this four hands carries sankha, chakra, gada 
and padma. Ananta holds sankha, gada, hala (plough 
share) and mushala (club or pestle) whereas Bhubanes- 
vari shows the attributes of sarpa (snake), ankusa (goad) 
abhaya and varada mudra, sitting on padmasana. There are 
a few iconographic variations in anasarapatis which are 
prepared nowadays at Puri. Bhubanesvari, instead of sarpa 
and ankusa, holds two lotuses. Niladri Mahodaya conforms 
to this iconography of Bhubanesvari. Except the stylised 
beard which is absent in Patitapavana pati there is very little 
difference between Jagannatha pati and Patitapavana pati. 

In Southern Orissa these patis are known as Nilamad- 
hava, Sankarshana and Bhubanesvari, which represent 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra respectively. From 
the point of iconography these paintings can be compared 
with the chlorite stone figures respectively of Vasudeva, 
Ananta and Ekanamsa in the Balarama temple of Turintira 
in Puri district, dating back to the twelfth century. Accord- 
ing to Pancharatra Agama (also supported by Brahma 
Purana), the four images Jagannatha, Balabhadra, Subhadra 
and Sudarsana respectively stand for Vasudeva, Sankar- 
shana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 

There are quite a few interesting features which stand 
link anasarapata painting, the present wooden painted 
images and the classical stone sculptures. The two conven- 
tional ayudhas (symbols) of Vishnu, sankha and chakra, 
found in stone sculptures, are painted on the stump hands 
of Jagannatha. So also the two conventional ayudhas of 
Balarama, hala and mushala, are painted on his two stump 
hands. The seven-hooded canopy of the stone sculpture is 
painted on the head of Balabhadra. The lotus of Bhubanes- 
vari is painted on the body (pedestal) portion of Subhadra 
to add to all these peculiarities the motif of a foot-print has 
been painted on the body portion of Jagannatha which is 
also repeated in the Nilamadhava pati. This owes its origin 
to the legend of Sirvachha Brahmana who had given a lkck 
leaving his footprint on the body of Vishnu which has 
ultimately been transferred to the body of Jagannatha, who 
is considered Vishnu. 
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Narayana or Nilamadhava is painted blue, black, dark 
‘indigo or terreverde, Ananta or Sankarshana is painted 
white and Bhubanesvari yellow. These colours correspond 
to the black body of Jagannatha, white of Balabhadra and 
yellow of Subhadra 


Anasarapatas signify the classical aspect of the annual 
painting ritual. In the annual painting ritual there are two 
factors as far as the paintings are concemed. One, the 
images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are 
painted by the Dattamahapatras and the second, the anasa- 
rapatis by the chitrakaras which points to the Savara tradi- 
tions or tribal tradition of painting. This has been kept 
unchanged for fear of losing the legendary character con- 
nected with the cult. 


Anasarapatas seem to have connections with the con- 
cept of the Konark panel depicting Siva, Sakti and Jaganna- 
tha (Vishnu) at one hand and Sakti and Vishnu or Durga 
Madhava (Jagannatha) pata on the other. Although the 
anasarapatas have different visual aspects from the Konark 
panel, conceptwise it is one with the latter. It is again 
interesting to note that the Durga Madhava pata is the 
replica of the Konark panel minus Siva. It seems probable 
that due to intense Vaishnava influences, the painting of 
Siva has been dropped and only Durga Madhava have been 
made popular and emotionally linked with Odisa rajatan- 
tra (kingly power in Orissa) in the Gajapati and later 
periods. If this (Durga Madhava pata) had not been 
allowed to grow, the anasarapatas would have represented 
both the classical aspect of the Jagannatha cult and rajatan- 
tra in Orissa. 


The process of preparation of the canvas for painting 
the anasarapatis starts on Akshyaya-tritiya (the third lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of Vaisakha). During the period 
when the chitrakaras paint the pata, they fast and observe 
havishva and only take food in the afternoon, they refrain 
from meat-eating, intoxicants and sexual intercourse. 
Shortly before the evening of Devasnana Purmnima the chi- 
trakaras complete the paintings with the painting of the 
eyeballs. In the same evening, the family priest of the 
chitrakara is called in to do the pranapratistha (life infusing 
ceremony) and puja. The chitrakara and the family 
memhers, including women, join the puja. Next moming 
the Jagannatha temple panda (priest) accompanied with 
chhati, kahali, telingi baja, ghanta and ajnamala (garland of 
authority ) comes to the house of the chitrakara and offers 
balabhoga to the anasurapatas. Then the patis are rolled 
and tied with a pata patini (silken red and black cloth) and 
taken in a procession, the chitrakara carrying the rolled pati 
himself to the Jagannatha temple. The patis are systemati- 
cally collected badawise or groupwise starting from the 
house of bada bada (belonging to Balabhadra). The patis 
are taken into the sanctum through the Eastern gate. Inside 
the sanctum the patis are given Mahasnana and fixed on 
the tati. The puja of the the anasarapatis continues till the 
fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of Ashadha when the 
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original images are taken out from the anasaraghara. Such 
elaborate rituals are not performed at other places and are 
a speciality of Puri. In lieu of this service the chitrakara 
enjoys land granted by the rajas. Now as remuneration the 
painter gets cash whose value varies from place to place. 

We quote below a passage from the unpublished 
Jagannatha Sthala Vrittantam which gives interesting 
information about the painting of the deities. “After com- 
pletion of the moming dhupa on the thirteenth day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha, the temple servants have to start 
from the temple with chhatra, chamara, vira-kahali and 
drums in a procession, carrying with them camphor and 
sandal paste mixed with pure- colours. They invite the 
painters at their houses and retum to the temple with 
painters in that procession. After Daitas and Patis have 
poured a little of colours on the body of the images, the 
srimukhasingari (painter) has to paint with colour the 
entire body of each image and paint their eyes, to make 
them samadrishti or normal-sighted with due care. This 
colouring function of the deities is to be accomplished so 
as to remain for the twelve festivals (dvadasa jatra) within 2 
year. During the Car Festival, when the deities are taken to 
Gundicha Mandira, near the Narendra tank, and brought 
back to their original place, if any defect in colours is 
noticed, then these painters have to retouch the obliter- 
ated parts after Daitas and Patis pour a little colour on the 
spots. The painter has to get a gold coin (svarna mohara) 
from the temple-treasury during the days of painting 
towards his wage. After completion of colouring (bodhi- 
lagi) of the deities, the temple-clerk (parakarana) have to 
get the bhoga-prasadam. The colours, used for the purpose 
of paintings, are to be kept separately unmixed with other 
colours and while painting, cotton yarn is to be used for 
measurement, etc. The colouring should be accomplished 
before the fourteenth day of the dark half of Ashadha. 
Then, on the next day (i.e. Amavasya) a coat of shining 
(polish) should be applied all over the body of each image 
already painted on the previous day. The colour of Bala- 
rama is pure white (dhavala), possessing a pair of eyes like 
lotus flowers (Pundarikaksha). The whole body of Balaba- 
hadra has to be coated twelve times with white colour. The 
appearance of Jagannatha is like the beautiful shades of the 
clouds. He should be painted accordingly, in a charming 
manner, with twelve coats. The appearance of Sri Subhadra 
is like the saffron (autumnal colours). After Amavasya 
(new moon) of Ashadha, the next day (sukla pratipada) is 
called netrotsava or the eye-festival, when the eyes of the 
deities are painted.” It is observed from the above passage 
that the word painter for srimukhasingari refers to Datta- 
mahapatra and not the chitrakara because chitrakaras do 
not paint the deities. 

Dattamahapatras prepare white out of sankha (conch), 
black from oil lamps, grind hingula, kasturi, etc. at their 
homes for annual anavasara and also for the navakalevara. 
Khadi (the chalk liquid) is brought in a procession from 
the honse of Dattamahapatra to the temple and also to the 
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nahara (Puri raja’s palace) with the accompaniment of 
ghanta, chhatra, and kahali. For all their services, the Dat 
tamahapatras were given landed property (jagir) in Bhara- 
tipura and Pilapila mouza (Puri sadara) : 6 acres, 70 decim- 
els and 17 acres. 34 decimels respectively. Apart from this 
they used to get daily khei from the temple as described 
below : 

For the navakalevara all the three deities are newly 
carved and the old deities are buried in Koili Baikuntha 
inside the temple premises. After the deities are carved 
inside the premises under a temporary shed they are taken 
inside the temple for painting. Pata (silken cloth) is rolied 
into ropes and smeared with osha and tied over the 
wooden carvings, giving a shape to the wooden forms. 
These stripes of silken cloth are known as Netrapata. Over 
this, layers of cloth are pasted to smoothen the surface. For 
this purpose maida ( flour) is used instead of tamarind glue 
which is normatly used by the chitrakaras. Pieces of khali 
(new cloth) are dipped in the uncooked liquid maida and 
put over the statues. After it dries it sticks. The painting is 
done over this. A similar description is found in the Niladri 
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Mahodaya. All this work is done under the supervision of 
Daitapatimahapatra or Daitapatis who claim lineage from 
Visvavasu Savara, the legendary figure who was connected 
with the worship of Nilamadhava who in later years 
became Jagannatha. Visvakarma or the carpenter, Suddha 

suara, Dattamahapatra and Swainmahapatra are the people 
who are involved in this ritual. Daitapati gives measure- 
ments, instruction and guidance; Visvakarma carves the 
images; Swainmahapatra changes the ghata (the legendary 
soul of the deities or Brahma) from the old into the new; 
Dattamahapatra paints; and Suddhasuara assists in prepar- 
ing the materials and colours used for this purpose. No 
cooked things are used and no women from their families 
help them. During this work they maintain sanctity and 
purity and even after relieving themselves they bathe and 
change their clothes. The water used for the painting is 
brought by the brahmins. They do this on yearly pali 
(rotations). This yearly rotation is just an official arrange- 
ment by the temple administration. Practically all the 
brothers do this work but one brother, who gets the 
assignment, officially takes the presents offered by the 
temple. 
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Chhatisa Niyoga 


adala panji mentions the introduction of 
M chhatisa niyoga by Anangabhima Deva 
in the Jagannatha temple, Puri. But there is no 
authentic old record to prove the original thirtysix orders 
in which the chitrakara has been included, Although in 
many of the later texts with the list of thirtysix orders, 


chitrakara finds a mention. In course of time with the- 


elaboration of rituals in the temple there has been an 
increase in the number of sevakas and the list of thirtysix 
orders has gone up. By A.D. 1808 the number of sevakas 
were as many as 219 and the “Srimukha Sinhari Dutt”, 
“Roopakar” and “Chetrokar” have been enrolled at serial 
nos. 20, 173 and 174 respectively. Since the rupakaras and 
chitrakaras have been enrolled at subsequent later roles 
after thirtysix it seems that their services have been lately 
recruited by the temple. In fact as the services of both the 
rupakaras and chitrakaras are not necessary to paint the 
deities which is an essential service, their late enrolments 
do not cause any surprise. Comparing the enrolment list of 
1848, and the Record of Rights of 1955-56 to the one 
already quoted, one has the feeling that the rupakaras and 
chitrakaras have been taken into official enrolment of the 
temple much after the Dattamahapatras. The serial 
numbers of rupakaras and chitrakaras are 77 and 78 in the 
1848 list and 87 and 88 in the 1955-56 list. Although one 
does not know how exactly the original list swelled, no 
attempt has ever been made to put these two classes of 
painters before the number of thirtysix making it clear that 
at least these two were not in the original list of chhatisa 
niyoga. 

The old records, as well as the new temple Record of 
Rights, assign the job of painting the deities to Dattamaha- 
patras or Srimukhasingari Datta and not to the chitrakaras. 
In all probability the chitrakaras’ inclusion in the original 
chhatisa niyoga does not seem sound. In the nineteenth 
century official arrangements were done to appoint the 
chitrakaras to the temple service through Sadhibandhana 
and make the seva hereditary. Succession to the office of 
sevaka is normally by primogeniture, though there are 
instances of two or three brothers providing services alter- 
nately. As records, practices and conventions in the temple 
show, the chitrakaras were applicants to the posts and their 
appointments depended very much on the recommenda- 
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tions of Deula karana and Patajoshi Mahapatra. It is almost a 
tradition to appease the Patajoshi Mahapatra with a cake 
before the ceremony of Sadhibandhana. Those who 
undergo the ceremony of Sadhibandhana know and 
believe that the offer of the cake is the bribe to Patajoshi 
Mahapatra in their own interest. Nowadays it is more of a 
symbolical gesture. In a few cases the sevaka who has 
received a sadhi, meaning status, feeds his relations in a 
feast, to celebrate his new status in the temple. The chitrak- 
ars, as they were innovative artists, would have tried to 
expand their sphere of art work in the temple services from 
basic work of anasarapatis to those of painting simhasana, 
majanamandapa, etc. It is still interesting to observe that 
now when the interiors are painted on repainted with 
thematic murals, the services of the chitrakaras are not 
recruited. Even the chitrakaras who are in temple seva are 
not referred to. On the contrary the job is just given to any 
painter irrespective of his traditionally or caste considera- 
tions. But at the same time utmost strictness or purity is 
maintained while painting the trio. 

The chitrakaras at Puri have never bothered (or never 
been allowed) to paint the deities but have always wanted 
to be on the temple rolls which have given them social 
status in their caste group and outside as well. Their alle- 
giance to the temple was always from social and economi- 
cal considerations. If such is the status of the chitrakaras in 
Puri one could very well imagine the relation of chitrakaras 
with the local Jagannatha temples in gadajatas and other 
areas. 

Except in Puri and a few other important temples, 
anasarapatis are not painted. Even the deities are not being 
painted annually after Snana Purnima. A number of people 
(painters) other than the traditional chitrakaras manage to 
paint the deities. Even when one compares the various 
Jagannatha images, one does not find a unified style of 
painting. The wooden images on which paintings are done 
are also rendered in different proportions and shapes. A 
very few images completely resemble the Puri gods, 
though no one denies that all have the same basic features. 
All these variations in style can be attributed to the regional 
stylistical differences due to different local conditions. 

In the past the chitrakaras in gadajata and other towns 
enjoyed jagir land for their services in the local Jagannatha 
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temples. After the local rajas were removed from the scene 
and most of the Jagannatha temples came uncler the 
endowments, the chitrakaras are being paid in cash for 
their seva in the temple. Now the system of paying for the 
services of the chitrakaras in cash is very much in vogue in 
most Jagannatha temples. 

Chitrakara “niyoga” is peculiar to the Jagannatha tem- 
ple at Puri and a few temples in Puri district. The word 
“Nniyoga” is quite new in Ganjam, Korput and other dis- 
tricts. The word pali or seva is used for any service in a 


temple (also in Jagannatha temples) in Ganijam and Kora- 
put districts. 

Chitrakaras in general have looked upon their services 
in the temple from purely commercial considerations. In 
spite of their relations with the Jagannatha temple, they 
have remained uninfluenced by the cult and worship Tha- 
kurani is their Ishtadevi. So whenever they could not get 
their remuneration they remained aloof from the temple 
duties except in cases where they enjoyed land.grants. 
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Bhakti Movement and Vaishnava Pata 


he Bhakti movement is an all India phenomenon 

which had its origin in South India. Vaishnava 

reformers of South India like Ramanuja, Vishnu 
Svami, Nimbarka and Madhavacharya — visited Puri in 
twelfth century and preached their faith. In fact, Ramanuja 
had a tremendous influence on his time and the Sri Vaish- 
nava movement spread rapidly in Orissa. Chodaganga's 
predilection towards Sri Vaishnavism may be accounted 
for by his close association with the Tamil country. His 
mother and one of his wives were Chola princesses. 

The Bhakti movement expressed itself through the 
love of Radha and Krishna. Bhakti movement can be 
termed the culminative phase of Vaishnavism or the revival 
of this faith or the rediscovery of the Krishna myth which 
symbolises the emergence of desire. The Krishna of paint- 
ing, music, dance, and sculpture up to ourtime is a product 
of the Bhakti movement. 

Orissa has an old tradition of Krishna worship ind 
Krishnalila representations in sculpture dates much before 
the advent of bhaktism. Though Sten Konow finds a refer: 
ence to youthful deeds of Krishna (Sirikadara) in the Hati- 
gumpha inscriptions, there is a lot of controversy over this 
issue. The more unquestionable, and perhaps earliest 
representations of Bhagavata Purana scenes are found in 
Simhanatha temple, Cuttack district, stylistically ascribed to 
seventh/eight/century. Among others, scenes from Krish- 
na’s life such as the killing of Dhenuka and Arishta and the 
subjugation of Kaliyanaga are depicted in Simhanatha 
temple. A relief of Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar 
depicts the scene of Dadhimanthana (churning of curd). 
The twelfth centur temple of Meghesvara shows a relief 
representing the scene of Vastraharana. The Girigovard- 
hana scene (lifting of the mountain) and representation of 
Gopinatha in Konark (thirteenth century) as well as of 
Krishna with cows in the Chitrakarini temple (thirteenth 
century A.D.) show the popularity of Krishna themes. The 
Kaliyadalana, Vastraharana and Krishna encircled by Gopis 
are represented in the Somanatha temple at Vishnupur in 
the district of Puri, which is a contemporary of konark. 
Further, we may refer to the chlorite images of Ananta, 
Ekanamsa and Vasudeva found in a dilapidated brick tem- 
ple at Turintara in Puri district. For all practical purposes, in 
Orissa, Bhaktism centres around Jagannatha although the 
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literature starting from Jayadeva upto the present century 
depict Radha and Krishna more or less as the theme of 
bhakti. There is a keen desire in the writings of several 
poets and composers to establish Jagannatha in place of 
Krishna. From the rwelfth century onwards we find records 
testifying to a continuous attempt to identify Jagannatha 
with Krishna. In a copperplate inscription, dated A.D. 1198 
of the Ganga king Raja Raja Deva, there is an identification 
of Jagannatha as Krishna in the opening verse of the 
inscription (which is found in the subsequent Ganga cop- 
perplate inscriptions). Similarly, the inscription of Chan- 
drika Devi in the Ananta Vasudeva temple (A.D. 1278) also 
depicts Jagannatha as Krishna. There is a beautiful verse 
which is attributed to Sankaracharya (ninth century) and 
also to Chaitanaya (sixteenth century) which gives a vivid 
account of Jagannatha as Krishna. 

The Abhivana Gitagovinda, a fifteenth century work 
composed in imitation of the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, 
draws a parallel between Vishnu and Jagannatha. The Sar- 
ala Mahabharata is the first major work in Oriya which 
narrates several stanzas identifying Jagannatha with 
Krishna. 

The Brahma Purana clearly mentions Krishna as Jagan- 
natha. The Rukmini Vibha, a text of the sixteenth century, 
makes a mention of Krishna for Jagannatha. The Mukunda 
Vilasa, an early seventeenth century work of poetry, brings 
in a correlation between Vishnu, Jagannatha and Krishna. 
The Rasakallola of the seventeenth century shows clear 
identification of Jagannatha with Krishna. The Rahasya 
Manjari, a work of the seventeenth century, also substitutes 
Krishna tor Jagannatha. In Vanamali Padyavali (eighteenth 
century) there are very useful references which have a 
direct bearing on our problem of identification of Jaganna- 
tha with Krishna. The bhajans of Salavega (eighteenth 
century) are saturated with hundreds of stanzas glorifying 
Jagannatha as Krishna. 

The trend still continues with the later poets up to this 
century. 

We also find similar renderings in pata paintings. It is 
interesting to note that in a few of the Vaishnava patas in 
the collection of the India Office Library, London, Jaganna- 
tha replaces Krishna. These paintings are ascribed to the 
eighteenth century by W.G. Archer. In these paintings, in 
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order to paint Jagannatha in action which otherwise may 
look absurd because of the strange wooden form of Jagan- 
natha, the pata painters have taken the device of giving 
Jagannatha the figure of human being with two hands and 
two legs but with the wooden face of Jagannatha. These 
paintings are of Vastraharana, Vakasurabadha and Kanchivi- 
jaya. Jagannatha is represented in different vesas such as 
Krishna and Rama to enact their lilas. The scriptures 
equally identify Jagannatha with Rama. These vesas are in 
conformity with the painting sequences which are known 
as Gajodharanavesa, Vali Vamanavesa, Raghunathavesa, 
etc. In these vesas extra hands and legs are attached to 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra to characterise them 
according to need in a particular sequences. These forms 
of Jagannatha owe their origin to the influence of the 
Bhakti movement when an attempt was made to identify 
Jagannatha with Krishna and later with Rama in the religion 
and literature of Orissa. We also find pata paintings depict 
ing these different vesas. The other Vaishnava patas with 
Krishna and Ramayana paintings painted by the chitrakaras 
now a days do not any more have Jagannatha in place of 
Krishna. Vaishnava patas or paintings founded on the cult 
of Bhakti are not rare in India. The different regional 
schools of Rajasthan and the Punjab, which emerged as a 
result of the impact of Bhakti cult, in course of time, tuned 
into court arts identifying the kings and the queen with 
Krishna and Radha and the ladies of the harem with the 
Gopis of Vrindavana. Rajasthani schools of Paintings dis- 
play a courtly atmosphere. Only the Orissan school of 
painting which developed on similar lines basing on the 
Bhakti movement, sustained till today an attitude of 
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religiosity. 

The depiction of Krishna-lila on palmleaf shows a clif- 
ferent tendency. In these illustrations very often, Radha 
and Krishna in sex-provoking postures, appear, as if those 
scenes are desideratum to any text with a Radha-Krishna 
theme. These can be compared to paintings of other 
regional! schools in India. Palmleaf illustrated manuscripts 
were not meant for public display like the patas. These 
were more confined to personal study. Vaishnava patas 
were and are also used as objects of worship and these can 
only depict Radha and Krishna or Rama and Sita as ideal 
characters which will evoke divine feeling in a devotee. 

Erotic scenes are very few in pata paintings of Orissa. Of 
course, the modem versions of Jagannatha temple scrolls 
have included them. The scribes of the palmleaf texts 
seems of have breathed the aroma of the romanticism of 
Bhakti cult in a more liberalised atmosphere of literary 
creations whereas the pata painters have tried to restrain 
themselves within the limits of religious ardour. For doing 
so the pata painters seem to have avoided scenes which are 
not considered religious by a devotee of Vishnu or Krishna 
or Jagannatha. The growing popularity of Vaishnava pata in 
Orissa roughly corresponds to the development of the 
Bhakti movement. It might have started with the Ganga 
rulers or even before, for which we have no evidence; but 
it gained momentum with the Bhakti movement in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Bhakti move- 
ment in Orissa finally produced a regional school of litera- 
ture and philosophy and also of painting. The theme of 
Jagannatha which once enterd into the repertoire of Vaish- 
nava patas slowly drifted away from it. 
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Pata Paintings on Artefacts 


atas are not only confined to the scrolls rectangular 
P and square paintings on two-dimensional surfaces 

but also extended on to three dimensional objects 
like boxes, masks, wooden toys, wood carvings, chariots, 
wooden book covers, wooden boards, leather shields and 
earthen pots. 


DOWRY BOXES 

These boxes are used to store garments, valuables and 
others household articles. Since these were generally 
presented to the brides as dowry, they are called jautaka 
pedi (dowry boxes). These boxes are made of wooden 
planks in the form of a pidha temple. The square lower 
portion has a pyramidal lid with a hollow inside. The outer 
sides of the box are covered with cloth with the help of 
tamarind glue in the fashion of preparing the pati. Over this 
cloth a layer of chalk mixed with gum is applied. After this 
is dried, paintings are done. The subjects of these paintings 
are also Krishnalila themes, scenes from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. 


MASKS 

Masks are mainly used for Ramalila and Krishnalila 
preformances. There are different sets of masks for differ- 
ent plays. Masks are carved out of simuli wood which is 
light and does not crack. After the carving, a layer of cloth is 
pasted over and a coat of glue mixed with chalk is applied. 
The painting is done over this in pata style. The main 
centres of mask manufacturing are Karadagadia and Dasa- 
palls in Puri district, Jayapur in Koraput district and Chiki- 
tigada, Belaguntha and Dharakote in Ganjam district. In 
Jayapur masks are prepared out of papier-machie, which 
are used in Desianata by the tribals. These have very bright 
colour and bold,, naive lines in black. In Ganjam district, 
for Prahallada Nataka, a huge Narasimha mask is used. The 
mask exactly corresponds to the face of Narasimha in the 
pata paintings. All sorts of big masks which are taken out in 
procession on the occasion of temple festival like Dola, 
Chaitamelana, Bhagavatamelana, Jnamujatra and other 
social functions like thread ceremonies and marriages are 
also painted in pata style and technique. These masks are 
fashioned out of bamboos. The formations are done with 
the help of sawdust, husk mixed with tarmarind glue over 
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which paintings are done. 


WOODEN TOYS 

Smal! wheeled toys of elephant with rider, horse with 
rider, bulls, camels, peacocks, pigeon couples and cahriots 
are carved out of wood and are painted after putting a layer 
of cloth over the wooden surface. These toys are intended 
for children. But the modem use has brought them into 
drawing rooms of the economically better class. Puri, 
Raghurajpur and Bhubaneswar in Puri district, Paralekha- 
mandi and Chikitigada in Ganjam district, Bargarh in Sam- 
balpur district are the main centres of toy manufacturing. 
Puppets are also painted in the style of pata. Dhenkanal 
region is famous for string puppets. There Is also the use of 
painted finger puppets in Orissa. The performer moves 
begging form door to door in villages. 


WOOD CARGINGS 

The wood carvings are done for various purposes from 
rituals to purely decorative uses. Navagunjara, Gajasimha, 
human figures, the figures of deities like Radha, Krishna, 
Rama, Lakshmana, Sita, Jagannatha, Balabhadra and sub- 
hadra, scenes from puranas like Ramabhisheka, Girigo- 
vardhana, Vastraharana, etc. are carved out of wood, which 
are painted. The door panels, door jambs, windows and 
doors are also fitted with wooden carved panels. Smal! 
shrines with deities inside are also made from wood. Many 
temples, mathas and domestic buildings have carved and 
painted doors. Most of these carving are painted after 
putting a layer of cloth on the surface in the pata painting 
style. 


CHARIOTS 

The rathas (chariots) of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra at Puri and in other places where the Car Festival 
is held are painted. This is one of the major works of the 
chitrakaras. The three cariots are Taladhavaja of Balab- 
hadra, Devidalana or Darpadalana or Deviratha of Sub:- 
hadra and Nandighosha of Jagannatha. The entrance arch 
which is repeated on the other three sides of a chariot are 
provided with painted trinagular facia called duarageda. 
The Rahu head is painted on the top of the duarageda 
along with two sakhis with charmara (fly whisk) in their 
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hands, two peacocks, one conchshell, one wheel and one 
olatpadma (inverted lotus). The prabhamandala on the 
back side, where the deities are seated, is painted with 
ashtadala olatapadma (eight-patailed inverted lotus). The 
small structural pillars in the lowr tier of the chariot are 
painted with floral motifs. The axles which support the 
wheels and on which the structural pillars are fitted are 
provided with wooden panels painted with different 
themes for different chariots. The pannels are generally 
fitted on both the extreme outer edges of the axle. These 
paintings are comprised of deities which are known as 
parsvadevata. 


PAINTINGS ON WOODEN COVERS 

Painting on wooden covers forms a major attraction 
because of their antiquarian value. Painted woden boards 
are of rwo types. One is used as the covers of both palmleaf 
and paper manuscripts and the other is kept in the temples 
and house shrines for woship. The covers on the paper 
manuscripts are comparatively broader and provide better 
scope for painting, without a central hole for the thread. 
The covers on palmleaf manuscripts are narrow wooden 
boards. But since the paper manuscripts are of later date 
than the palmleaf manuscripts, the paintings on the 
manuscript covers must be more recent. 

The paintings on the covers is generally done on the 
inner side of the cover unlike the modern cover illustra- 
tion. In most cases these painted wooden covers are avail- 
able to us unrelated to the manuscripts to which they once 
belonged. Since these do not contain the title of the 
manuscript as modern covers do, it is difficult to identify 
their relation to a manuscript. A clsssification of the subject 
matters basing on the ramge of themes and styles cover: 
eighteenth century, when every Indian creative activity 
time. The themes are Krishna, Rama, Siva, Jagannatha, dif- 
ferent goddessses, decorative motifs and erotics. The old- 
est reference to the use of a wooden surface for painting is 
datable to the later half of the fifteenth century and comes 
form Assam. 

The Orissan wooden painted covers in the collection 
of the Asuthosh Museum, Calcutta have been dated the 
fourteenth century A.D. This seems to be too early a date 
for a wooden cover. Fixing a date could have been easy, 
had the manuscript covers remained attached to the 
manuscripts to which they had originally belonged. 
Excluding a very few, the palmleaf manuscripts of Orissa 
do not bear colophons with dates and as a result of this, the 
problem of dating the manuscript covers attached to such 
undated palmleaf manuscript becomes manifold. Again, 
manuscript covers belonging to paper manuscripts do not 


also belong to datable manuscripts. So in both cases, fixing 
a date to a manuscript’s painted cover is problematic. The 
wooden panels which have been in use for worship in 
temples and house shrines are generally painted at inter- 
vals. The others, which are not repainted, are in a bad state 
of preservation and the colours have chipped off many 
beautiful paintings. Under these circumstances it would be 
impossible to assign a date as early as the fourteenth 
century for a painted wooden manuscript cover. 

A folkish and more sketchy pattern is noticed in the 
figures for which perhaps a quite earlier date (fourteenth/- 
fifteenth century) has been suggested for the paintings in 
the collection of the Asutosh Museum. It is extremely risky 
to arive at such conclusions basing merely on the folkish 
characters, for even now the chitrakaras paint figures which 
look folkish and as if belonging to an old style. The figures 
of these painted wooden panels can be compared to the 
palmleaf manuscript drawings of the Gitagovinda in the 
collections of the Orissa State Museum. We intend to put 
these paintings in the seventheenth century from stylistic 
considerations drawing on a rapport with palmleaf 
illustrations. 

The paintings on the wooden boards in the house 
shrine of S.N. Rajaguru, Pralakhemandi and some other 
mathas of this locality have a less stylised presentation 
although these are of later time. In Paralakhemandi the 
style of painting has a tendency towards a nonformal 
approach. 


PAINTINGS ON LEATHER 

A few painted badau (leather shields) are in the collec- 
tion of the Dhenkana!l Branch Museum, Dhenkanal. The 
figure of Mahaisamardini Durga has ben painted on these 
shields. These paintings come in the category of charma- 
pata. Goddess Durga stands for power and victory. There- 
fore the figure of Durga is painted on a shield meant ot be 
used in wars. The figure of Durga was also considered a 
state symbol. 


PARSURAMA HANDI 

Janughanta parsurama, a beggar dressed as such with 
dhoti tight over the knees and a ghanta (bell) tied to the 
right thigh, carrying an axe and a painted handi (begging 
bowl) is a rare sight in Orissan villages. But in Dasapalla 
region of Puri district and in the Paralakhemandi region of 
Ganjam disctict, Janughanta Parsuramas are seen in the 
villages. The Parsurama handi is an ordinary earthen pot on 
which layers of cloth are pasted and then painted in a pata 
style. Scenes from Dasavatara are the most repeated theme 
on these handis. 
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Ganjapa 


anjapa is circular playing card. In Orissa ganjapas 
G are executed on round patis specially cut out for 

this purpose. Ganjapa is also pronounced as gan- 
jifa. Ganjifa is derived from the Persian word ganjifeh. In 
the Southern districts of Orissa ganjapas are generally 
known as sara. Sometimes both the words ganjapa and sara 
are used together for playing card : ganjapa sara. The other 
terms which also refer to playing cards are tas, goleitas and 
peka. Peka is a corrupt form of the English word pack or 
packet and generally would not mean playing cards. 

To explain the origin of ganjapa an interesting story is 
narrated by Appana Mahapatra, a chitrakara of Chikitigada 
in the district of Ganjam. the story is as follows. There was 
an old king who had a son, the heir apparent to the throne. 
Though the king was very old he never relinquished the 
throne in favour of his son. The son was in long expecta- 
tion of getting the throne and became psychologically 
depressed and ill. The old king summoned a number of 
doctors whose efforts to cure the prince were of no avail. In 
the process a chitrakara got interested in the ailment of the 
prince and went to the king's court. He met the prince and 
assured him of his recovery. He somehow could know the 
cause of the ailment and started painting a few playing 
cards. He painted the crown, the princes became happy. 
He also painted the pictures of sword, turban, rose which 
are in a way related to the kingship. The prince felt deligh- 
ted. The prince was one fourth cured. Since the playing 
cards could cure pae (one-fourth) ganj (sorrow or anxiety) 
of the prince it was called ganjapa. Though this narration 
has no historicity, it is a very interesting creation of some 
painter. 

Indian games like dice and pachis, chaturanga (chess) 
have been known for many centuries. Palying cards, how- 
ever, appeared in India only around A.D. 1500. The earliest 
mention of ganjapa is dated to June AD. 1527 in the 
memoirs of emperor Babur. Babur writes of sending play- 
ing cards to a friend living in Sindh. It was emperor Akbar 
who was fond of playing cards developed a kind of game 
with twelve sets of colours (bararangi) which was played 
as a war between two parties. This simple version with the 
symbols from the royal court was known as Mughal gan- 
japa. This is still being played in Orissa and in many other 
regions of India like Kashmir, Amritsar, Jaipur, Vishnupur 
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in the district of Bankura in West Bengal, Cuddapah 
Savantvadi and Hyderbad in Andhra Pradesh, and Karnat- 
aka. But it is believed that the game must have been in 
existence in other forms like the dasvatara games (ten or 
twelve colours) and dikpal games (eight colours) much 
before ganijifa was introduced in the Muslim era. Hara 
Prasad Sastri is of the view that dasavatara had been 
invented by the Malla kings of Vishnupur in the eighth 
century A.D., before the construction of Jagannatha temple 
at Puri. The probable existence of dasavatara cards may 
push the date back still earlier. But we do not have eviden- 
ces to prove this. 

The existence of the king in all playing card systems of 
Euorpe and the Orient, seated, and the minister riding, it 
seems that the Hindu version is a later development from 
the Mughal ganjifa, after A.D. 1500. European card games 
were imported to India mainly from Spain and Italy and 
later in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from 
France and England with only four colours. 

In ganjapa, the playing cards are arranged in sets in 
packs of different numbers of cards, such as 96, 120, 144 
and so on. Each packet has sets of 12 cards, each set being 
of a different colour. Thus a pack of 96 cards has 8 sets of 
different cards, each set having 12 cards of the same colour. 
A pack of 144 cards has 12 sets of different colours, each set 
having 12 cards of the same colour. According to the 
number of colours used for sets, the pack is called atha- 
rangi (eight colours) dasrangi (ten colours) vararangi 
(twelve colours) choudarangi (fourteen colours), shola 
rangi (sixteen colours), kodierangi (twenty colours) and 
atheisi nakshtra (twenty-eight stars), and so on. Originally 
the pack of cards had a maximum of six colours and the 
pack was divided into two houses, each house having six 
sets of different colours. In course of time mixed colours 
were introduced and the number of cards in the pack 
increased. 

The themes of the ganjapas vary from ordinary decora- 
tive motifs which aré known as harapha (symbols) to 
figurative representations like dasavatara, Ramayana, etc. 
Although ganjapa is a secular game, the figures of several 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon are painted as 
haraphas. These themes also differ from region to region. 
Basing on the peculiarity of the themes we may identify 
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three to four regions. Raghurajpur near Puri district as a 
whole is popular for dasavatara cards. The Chikiitigada in 
the district of Ganjam is known for ashtamalla sara and 
Paralakhemandi in the disctict of Ganjam for Ramayana 
cards. These cards are of smaller dimension in compari- 
sion to the cards of other regions. Leaving apart the 
regional specialities atharangi is a common ganjapa 
throughout Orissa. 

The cards are meant to be played between at least two 
persons or among groups of people numbering to four, six 
eight and so on depending on the nature of the game. In 
order to facilitate playing between the opponents, the 
cards are divided into groups. The power or value of one 
group of cards is indicated in the order of raja (king), 
mantri (minister), sata (seven symbols), chhaka (six sym- 
bols), duka (two symbols) and eka (one symbol) while 
the value of the cards of the other groups is indicated from 
eka to raja. 

With the increase of colours the nubmer of cards 
increase. Now the basic colour which is generally played 
all over Orissa is atharangi or Mughal ganjifa. The Mughal 
ganijifa has eight colours with twelve cards in each colour. 

In the first group, basides the king and the minster, 10 
(ten) is the strong colour which is known as bishtar. In this 
group the order is from 10 (ten )to 1 (one). In the second 
group the order is from 1 (one) to 10 (ten), 1 (one) being 
the strong colour which is known as Kamtar. 

The first figure card, generally known as the king, is 
called mir, shah padishah or raja. Traditionallly this had an 
emblem of a lion or a tiger which underwent change in 
subsequent years. The second figure card which is gener- 
ally known as the minster is called vajir, Pradhan or mantri. 

Given below are the symbols of Mughal ganjifa with 
Yeir colour significance : 

1. Taj. Persian crown. Often shown as a flower. Basic 


colour-brown. 

2. Safed. Silver coins, white disc. Often with red outline. 

Pasic colour--black (always). 

. Shamsher. Sword. Basic colour--red (also brown). 

. Gulam. human figure (servant/soldier). Single or in 

groups. Basic colours--golden, yellow, red or white. 

5. Changa. Harp/musica! instrument. Often shown as a 
bird. Basic colours--olive, green and black. 

6. Surkh (Sun). Golden disc, often with red outlines. Basic 
colours—green, black, orange, red, green-blue 

7. Barat. Paralleogram trapezium. Often with inscriptions. 

Basic colours--red-orange. 

In course of time the names of the above symbols have 
been changed in atharangi ganjapa. which are given below 
corresponding to their earlier names given above. It is now 
difficult to understand the original meaning of the sym- 
bols, popular with the players only as a matter of routine. 
The only way to arrive at the early symbols is through the 
colour schemes which have almost remained intact. 

. Phula : Basic colour--brown or red-ochre. 

. Chandra : Basic colour--back. 

. Somesara or Samesara : Basic colour--rose-maddar. 
. Golapa : Basic colour--white. 

. Chenga : Basic cojour--green. 

Surya : Basic colour--blue. 

. Bharata : Basic colour--red (vermilion). 

. Kumacha : Basic colour-yellow. 

The total number of cards in an atharangi pack is 
(8x12) =96. In each colour the card starts from eka and 
ends with raja. While symbols in numerical orders are 
given on the cards starting from eka to daha, Navagunjara 
and Arjuna are painted for raja and mantri respectively. 
There may be also other motifs. The figures of raja and 
mantri are the same in all colours except that they are 
painted in different colours. 
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Themes 


aishnava episodes form the major theme of the 
\ / pata paintings. Stories from the Bhagavata (Krish- 
nalila portion), Ramayana and the Jagannatha 
paintings are generally included in the Vaishnava themes. 
Pata paintings are absolutely traditional in thematic con- 
tent and have essentially religious overtones. So far the 
secular themes are not many in the repertoire of pata 
paintings. For an easy study, the themes may be classified 
into the following categories. 
(1) Vaishnava Paintings 
(a) Bhagavata (Krishnalila) paintings 
(b) Ramayana paintings. 
(c) Jagannatha paintings. 
(2) Sakta paintings 
(3) Savia paintings 
(4) Paintings on legends 
(5) Other themes 
a. Composite figures 
b. Ragachitras 
c. Bandhachitras 
d. Yamapati. 


(1) VAISHNAVA PAINTINGS 

Towards the end of the fifteenth and the begining of 
sixteenth century there was a definite attempt to revive 
Vaishnavism which ultimately gave rise to a lot of literary 
and artistic creations. The Bhagavata was translated into 
Oriya and the Krishnalila was popularised. The tenth canto 
of the Bhagagvata dealing with Gopilila episodes was pic- 
turised. Krishnajanma, Sandhasurabadha, Putanabadha, 
Sakatasurabadha, Vakasurabadha, Godhanaharana, etc. 
were painted by the chitrakaras. Even now Krishnalila 
stories are painted in large number by the chitrakaras. 
Though dasavatara is a popular theme which mainly grew 
after Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, individual paintings on dasa- 
vatara are rare. Dasavatara paintings are shown on the top 
of Jagannatha jatri paintings. It's strange to find that the 
infiuence of Gitagovinda on pata , tintings of Orissa is 
almost negligible and except the dasavatara scenes 
nothing from Gitagovinda is painted. Generally in pata 
painting the ninth incarnation of Vishnu-Buddha is 
ususally not shown, instead Jagannatha is painted. The 
desavatara theme is very often painted on ganjapa cards. 
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Rasa paintings—Rasa is another major theme of 
Krishnalila paintings. There are several types of rasas which 
are based on different seasons. These are varsha rasa sarata 
rasa and vasanta rasa, descriptions of which are found in 
the palmleaf manuscripts of eighteenth century. Varsha 
rasa of Vanamali Samantrai, Saratkeli Rasa Rasodaya of 
Syamasundara Bhanja, Vasanta Rasa of Pindika Srichandana 
are a few important texts. 

Rasa pictures now painted are mostly on the vasanta 
(spring), portraying the erotic games and love sports in 
which gopis take an active part. These pictures seem to 
Fr ~ve originated in Orissa in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries when Vaishnavism embraced the 
idea of eroticism as another form of devotion-to Lord 
Krishna where he is also equated with Kandarpa. In Oris- 
san pata paintings we come across the following types of 
rasa. 


(a) GAJA RASA OR NARIKUNJARA OR NAVANARI 


In this painting the nine gopis join their bodies to form 
the figure of an elephant. A beautiful description about an 
old painting of narikunjara form Bengal is quoted here. 
“Krishna is playing on the flute in a seated posture on the 
back of an elephant simulated by nine gopis who have 
cleverly so disposed themeselves in a mutually inter- 
locked position as to create a complete illusion of an 
elephant. The story tells how Krishna, in the desperation of 
his separation from Radha wanders about through the 
forest of Vrindavana, when the gopis, in their love for him, 
resolved to divert his mind by a practical joke. They did this 
by simulating the form of an elephant as mentioned above 
with sth success that Krishna in his absent-mindedness 
mistook it for an elephant and climbing upon it sat piping a 
love tune, giving vent to the pangs of his separation form 
Radha. All of a sudden the elephant melted from under his 
seat, and the gopis chaffed him for being deceiv ~d by their 
stratagem and thus diverted his lovesick heart. 


(b) ASVARASA 

Rasa panchaka « Sanskrit text by Divakara Dasa gives an 
Interesting account on asvarasa. ‘The guspicious asvarasa 
is devised originally in the Vadarika grove. Srimati (Radha) 
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herself provided the shape of the stomach. The four legs of 
the horse were formed by the four legs of the merry 
damsels of Braja. On the back of the horse was sakhi Majjarl 
with a fly-whisk in her hand, and the tail was carried by the 
slender waisted gopi named Chandrabhanu. On the back 
of the horse sat Krishna, the full maniufestation of Brhma, 
and the flute-player of the thrice-bent form (tribhanga)”. 


(c) NAVARASA 

Composed of joining limbs of Radha and the gopis in 
the shape of a boat. The textual description is as follows. 
“On the banks of the river Yamuna the navarasa was first 
composed in the Dvapara Yuga. Srimti figured at the frontal 
termination, while Lalita provided the back. The four posts 
were privided by dancing figures. The beautiful throne was 
placed at the centre with krishna seated on it playing on his 
flute with eight holes”. Pata paintings of this kind of rasa 
are very rare. 


(d) RASA MANDALA OR PURNARASA 

In this painting Krishna is depicted while dancing with 
the gopis forming a circle where he has multiplied himself 
into many to give company to the love-lorn gopis. This 
kind of dance has a long tradition in both tribal and folk 
dance patterns. In classical dances this is known as hallis- 
aka. This is a very common motif on stone and wood 
carvings reprsented on a circular pattern. The Somanatha 
temple near Nimapara in the district of Puri, the wooden 
carved ceilings of Viranchinarayana temple and many 
other temples contain such circular dance panels of 
Krishna and the gopis. The Oriya Bhagavata gives a vivid 
description of this rasa. “This women of Braja held each 
other's hand in rasa festival. With his infinite maya, 
Govinda takes sixteen thousand forms, one Govinda for 
each gopi, a veritable feast for the eyes of gods in heaven”. 
(€) VANARASA 

This rasa is enacted in the groves of Vrindavana in the 
company of gopis. “The gopis stand like tree Malati imper- 
sonating the malati creeper, Madhavi and Kunja represent: 
ing the auspicious creepers of the grove bearing their 
names. Radha takes the form of the Tamala creeper twining 
round the great tree of the dark lined Kishna”. Although 
there are descriptions of ardharasa, purnarasa, etc. we find 
circular dancing of Krishna and gopis which seems like the 
expression of purnarasa. 


(f) KANDARPARATHA 

This is the most popular and frequently illustrated rasa 
of Krishna where Krishna as Kandarpa is shown riding a 
ratha or chariot composed of gopis. In the Kandaraparasa 
paintings and cravings, instead of Kandarapa, the figures of 
Radha and Krishna are placed. The description of text is as 
follows. “Listen, my dear disciple, to the characteristics of 
the Kandaraparatha whose mystic glory is inaccessible 
even to Brahma and Sankara. Let me recite this compre- 
hensive sport also called the sport of human beings. Sixty- 
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four gopis who have attained the supreme ecstasy (maha- 
rati) place themselves in the shape of a chariot in the much 
desired area of the Brajamandala. Sixteen damsels provide 
the sixteen wheeels, thirty two damsels provide thé sposes, 
four privide the pillars on the four sides, while four more 
provide the four openings. Lalita on the East, a Dutika on 
the West. Manjari Devi on the North and Ranjamohini on 
the South. On the top is kali with stupendous body in the 
form of demon protectress of the chariot. Above this is the 
gold-complexioned damsels who provide the final jar of 
the chariot, clad in scarlet robe; one flourishes her yellow- 
robe in the fluttering form of a pinion, which adds to the 
delight of Krishna. At the centre sits Krishna, the delight of 
Nanda, the incamation of bliss. THe role of the driver of the 
chariot is assumed by Radha herself, who loves to adore 
the beautiful feet of Krishna”. Pindika Srichandan gives 
slightly different description of Kandarparatha in Vasanta 
rasa. The ratha is composed of sixty four sakhis. It has four 
wheels, each wheel is composed of eight sakhis, four 
pillars out of eight sakhis, the dadhi-nauti (crowning top) 
done by three sakhis and the chakra formed with the 
remaining sakhi. 

The motif of Kandaratha is done on pata, palmleaf, 
stone and stucco. There is a stone relief of Kandarpa-ratha 
in the Dolavedi (outisde the Jagannatha temple complex) 
at Puri. Kandarpa-rath eulogises the romantic mood of the 
spring season (vasantostava). 


RAMAYANA PAINTINGS 

Compared with Bhagavata (Krishnalila) paintings, 
Ramayana paintings are rare even though Rama and Kri- 
shan are considered to be equals and at times are mixed up 
one for the other. The dominating influence of Radha- 
krishna bhaktilila put a restraint on the growth of 
Ramayana paintings. But as a matterr or routine both the 
themes of Krishna and Rama are painted simultaneously 
on several walls of the mathas. In wood and stone cravings 
we also find depictions of both Rama and Krishna themes. 
But in all these presentations Krishna is more common 
than Rama. The popular scenes of Ramayana pata paintings 
are Ramabhiseka, Mayamriga, Ahalya-uddhara, Rama, 
Lakshmana and Sita, Jatayubadha, monkeys on the bird 
Sampati, marriage of Rama and Sita, Hanumana, Ravana 
lifting Kailasa and Rama-Ravana Yuddha etc. In the collec: 
tions Orissa State Museum we come across several such 
painted wooden covers depicting Ramayana themes. In 
this museum there is a full set of Ramayana paintings only 
painted a few years ago. 


JAGANNATHA PAINTINGS 

The paintings of Jagannatha, Balabhdra and Subhadra 
or the trio are mainly the replicas of the wooden gods that 
are worshipped inside the temple at Puri. These paintings 
of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are done in a large 
variety of shapes and sizes from microscopic paintings to 
large ones which are intended to be sold to the pilgrims 
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who visit Puri. These are taken by the devotees to their 
respective homes to be kept as mementos and are also 
worshipped in house shrines and known as jatripatis. Eco- 
nomic considerations decide the size and workman ship of 
these paintings. In these paintings, the trio is very often 
painted inside the temples along with dasavatara paintings 
and generally when the paintings grow in size, alongside 
the trio, the details of the temple, the other deities housed 
inside the Jagannatha temple complex at Puri are painted. 
When the paintings are still large, the pilgrim town of Puri 
is included as the theme, like guide book information. The 
Puri paintings fulfill an important aspect of Vaishnava 
ideology. Visit to pilgrim play an important role not only in 
Vishnavism but also in other faiths. Intelligent devices have 
been formulated by the advocates of these faiths to lesson 
the burden of the fellow laity by taking recourses to art 
forms. Worshipping the pilgrim centres in the form of a 
painting is considered to be an adequate substitute for 
visiting this place. We have paintings of Nathdwara town, 
Dvaraka, etc. which are famous as pilgrim centres. 

In larger paintings, themes from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are given. It seems that the details in these 
paintings have been evolved keeping in view the demand 
of the pilgrims. Now-adays, however, when these paintings 
no longer serve the purpse that they used to serve in the 
past, the size grows enormously and these are used for 
decoration of interiors in hotels and houses. 

The details of the paintings are classified below, basing 
on the thematic contents. Such large varieties of paintings 
are not turned out today. The Jagannatha jatripatis are now 
limited to two or three varieties only. (The following 
information is obtained from Jagannatha Mahapatra, chi- 
trakara of Raghurajpur in the district of Purl.— 

(1) Panna : The figures of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra are painted in a sketchy pattern with free render- 
ing of lines. The figure of Subhadra is shown sandwiched 
berween the gigantic forms of Jagannatha and Balabhadra. 
This is done both on pata and paper. 

(2) Nakhandia : It is more or less like the panna with 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, but a bigger format. 

(3) Thia : the same as nakhandia with a larger format 
width remaining the same. 

(4) Linga mastakia : Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Sub- 
hadra are painted inside a temple. The temple is the sim- 
plified verison of a sikhara temple looking like an arch with 
beki, amalaka, dadhinauti and pataka. 

(5) Mastakia : Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra are 
painted inside a sikhara temple which looks like a simpli- 
fied arch with beki, amalaka and dadhinauti. On either side 
of the main temple, two subsidiary temples are shown with 
Siva and Brahma paying, their respects to the trio. Below 
the temple the simhadvara (Lions Gate) depicted with 
Patiapavana plus the Siva-linga. The dasavatara, painted in a 
semi-circle, form the top of the painting from which the 
painting derives the name mastakia. The depiction of dasa- 
vatara does not represent any specific recognisable incra- 
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nation of Vishnu like fish tortoise, etc. but repeats ten 
standing figures. 

(6) Tini mandiria : There is little difference between 
the mastakia and tini mandiria. Tini mandiria literally 
means three temples. Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Sub- 
hadra are painted inside a sikhara temple with two side 
temples housing Brahma and Siva. Below the pedestal. of 
Patitapavana, Arunastambha, sea with fish on the right and 
and the temple of Hanumana on the left are shown. Above 
the temple, in a semicircle, is depicted the dasavatara 
under ten arches. The leg portion of the first two dasavatara 
figures are not given. They are meant to be covered by the 
forms of the fish and tortoise. 

(7) Sankhalabhi : This refers to the shape of a conch 
which is at the navel or to the conch-shaped navel. In fact 
Puri is also known as Sankha Kshetra, being predominantly 
a Vaishnavite centre. An attempt is made to bind the inner 
bordering lines of the pata in the form of a sankha. The 
painting is basically divided into three vertival bands. In 
the central panel, the temple is shown with Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra as usual in other paintings. 
Below the pedestals are three pandas also with a conch. 
The three deities are again shown on snanavedi. The Sim- 
hadvara with Paitapavana is painted at the lowest panel in 
the centre. On the sides of the temples are.Vimala, Ganesa, 
Bhandadeula, Bhushanda kaka, the king of Puri behind the 
Garudastambha, Jaya and Vijaya. On the left hand are 
shown from the top Kanchivijaya, Siva Hari, Dayanachori, 
Hanumana and the sea, and on the right hand from the top 
are Rama Ravana Yuddha, Brahma, Kumaraustava, Rathaya- 
tra, Chandanayatra and the sea. 

(8) Karapatia : This is painted horizontally. The three 
deities are placed as usual inside a temple with three 
pandas below the simhasana. The simhadvara, Patitapa- 
vana and hanumana are painted at the lowest middle 
panel. On the left hand are shown Kanchivijaya, Siva, five 
avataras, Ganesa, Bhushanda kaka, Bhandadeula, the king 
of Puri paying tributes behind Garudastambha. On the 
right hand from the top are Ram-Ravana Yuddha, Brahma 
(one-faced), five avatars (with prominece of kalki), Ratha- 
Yatra and sea with fish, ship and Kali. 

(9) Kathi bandha : It is more or less like the Sankha- 
labhi pata except that two sticks (kathis) are fixed to the 
ends of the painting to facilitate rolling. 

(10) harinithia : The name has a special bearing to a 
deer (harini the deer, and thia-standing). The painting is in 
a rectangular shape, the vertical side being the length. The 
trio is inside the temple; below the ratnasimahasana are 
three pandas, and the sankha, snanavedi and simhadvara 
are on the top. 

On the top panel there are figures of the dasavatara 
intersected in the middle by the sikhara of the temple. On 
the left below the five avataras are Bhushanda Kaka, bhan- 
dadeula, Hari, Rama shooting at harini, kitchen and Kali. 
similarly on the right are five avataras (prominent are 

Jagannatha and half-horse for Kalki) Ganesa, Kuanra ( for 
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Kumara Kartikeya), harini, Chandanayatra, Hanumana and 
the sea. 

(11) Thia badhia : It is the fully evolved stage of the 
painting which is widely known as Jagannatha painting. 
This can be extremely large, accommodating more and 
more figures. In the middle of the paintings, the temple is 
shown in an impressive way with a sikhara, amalaka, dad- 
hinauti and pataka. The flags are suggested over the sikhara 
with vertical wavy lines. It is interesting to note that the 
deula, Bhogamandapa and Jagamohana have been super- 
imoposed on the sikhara temple. Below the ratnasimaha- 
sana are three pandas with bhoga. A sankha is placed next 
below. The following panel holds the paintings of Brahma 
and Siva on either side of Garudastambha, Jaya and Vijaya 
stand on both sides of the temple entrance. Four smaller 
temples are seen attached to the main temple which house 
parsvadevatas. Birds are seen flying around the sikhara. 
This space is indicative of the sky. A man climbs over the 
sikhara to tie neta (flag). The snanavedi, with a lion, and 
the three deities are given below the Garduda-stambha 
panel. At the bottom of the painting are the simhadvara and 
Patitapavana, the scene of Ratha yatra, the sea and Smasana- 
Kali. On the left side of the temple from top to bottom are 
the five avataras, Kanchivijaya, Anantasayana, Lakshmi, 
Vimala, Hari, pandas, Denachori, kitchen. Similarly on the 
right side from top to bottom are five avataras with promi- 
nence to Jagannatha and Kalki, Rama-Ravana Yuddha, 
Barabhaya-Hanumana, Bata-Ganesa, Nrisimha, Kumara- 
yatra, pandas, Markanda pokhari and Chandanayatra. In 
larger paintings, scenes form Krishnalila, Ramayana and 
other details of the temple such as Baisi-pahacha, Ananda- 
bazar, etc. are added. Since these paintings are time- 
consuming and laborious tasks for the chitrakaras, the 
value of the paintinss are equally high. But due to their 
popularity, attempts have been made to get them printed 
to meet the needs of pilgrims. The demand for Jagannatha 
paintings has become so great that other regional schools 
of paintings like Kalighat produced them in large numbers. 

These badhias are genetally in rectangular size, but 
different versions of these are available in square, and also 
in circular formats. The circular formats are called chandua 
with a square border and four circular motifs at four 
comers. Around the circular border sakhis are depicted ina 
running panel. 

There are also depictions of this badhia paintings in the 
palmleaf engravings. Oblong palmleaves are joined 
together to provide the format for such large. paintings. 
One such painting in the collection of the Orissa State 
Museum is with a colophon that describes the theme of the 
painting. This painting has a difference in the composi- 
tional arrangements. The sikhara temple has been shown 
with three deities inside and two doors have been impro- 
vised which show the undoubtable influence of wooden- 
painted miniature shrines. 

Besides the jatripatis mentioned above, there are also 
other types of jatripatis both on pata and paper, mentioned 
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in other publications. These are on pata with the names of 
tikili, anguthi, panapatri, bada tikili, bada anguthi, bada 
pana patri, sanamastakia, medha gola, kana gola. The first 
three paintings were meant to be used on finger rings and 
the rest are of the triad. On sanamastakia along with the 
Brahma, Siva and two lions are shown. Medha gola is 
similar to sanamastakia in a round shape. The other patis in 
these series are chaukhuntia, pahandi adua, Brahma 
mahadeva chukhuntia, etc. 

The paintings on paper are kagaz gola, kagaz pana, 
khandia, Kagaz thia, kagaz chaukhuntia. In the collection 
of the India Office Library, London there are several other 
jatripatis which were purchased by W.G. Archer in 1932 at 
Puri. These paintings are not to be seen any more either in 
Puri or Ragurajpur. They are as mentioned below. 

1. Harini gadi : Trio in chariot preceded by a rider on a 
yellow deer which is different from harini thia. 

2. Simha gadi : trio in a chariot preceded by a lion. 

3. Hanumana gadi : Trio in a chariot preceded by 
Hanumana. 

4. Ghoda gadi : Trio in a chariot preceded by a horse. 

5. Hati gad! : Trio in a chariot preceded by an elephant. 
6. Brushabha gadi : Trio in a chariot preceded by a rider on 
a bull. 

The figures placed in front of the chariots are meant to 
drive the chariots although they are painted without any 
links with the chariots. 

7. Chandana yatra : Though it does not depict Jagannatha 
or the trio, it is painted ona festival held at Puri, represent- 
ing Krishna or Madana Mohana. 

8. Trio on pipal leaves floating on the sea. 

9. Painting depicting the Jagannatha trio in a chariot 
accompanied by house riders. 

All these jatripatis are innovations of the chitrakaras of 
Puri, Raghurajpur and Danda Sahi to suit the religious 
sentiments and buying capacity of the pilgrims visiting 
Puri. Most of the contemporary chitrakaras have no idea of 
such varieties of jatripatis. It is also a fact that except a few 
important jatripatis the rest have not been in use, for along 
time and they, perhaps, only exist for name’s sake in the 
memory of few old chitrakaras. Jagannatha Mahapatra says 
that he can paint these jatripatis from memory and he also 
occasionally paints on specific orders. 

(2) SAKTA PAINTINGS : Though the Sakta themes 
are very few in pata paintings, these are comparatively 
older than the Jagannatha or Vaishanava paintings. Even in 
Jagannatha paintings one finds the ‘Sakta themes being 
painted. On the thia badhia painting the paintings of dif- 
ferent Thakuranis, such as Sitala, Syama Kali, Bhubanesvari, 
etc. are painted. Similarly on the thia badhia (palmleaf) a 
few other goddesses are painted. These are Sarasvati, Shas- 
thi, Bedha Srikali, Mahalakshmi, Uttarayani, Batamangala, 
etc. All these goddesses are enshrined in the Jagannatha 
temple complex at Puri. The paintings of different god- 
desses are fitted as parsva-devatas to Subhadra’s chariot 
during the Car Festival. These goddesses are Smasana Kali, 
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Adasara Harachandi, Vindhya Vaseli, Vana Durga, Jaya 
Durga, Vimala, Mangala, Harachandi, Vaseli, etc. In spite of 
all these paintings of goddesses, in the realm of pata 
paintings, the emphasis has been on Vishnu or Krishna. 
The cult of Jagannatha is a synthesis of various religions 
and faiths, and befitting the spirit of the cult a host of gods 
and goddesses are enshrined inside the complex and are 
also painted on Jagannatha paintings. 

Kali and Durga or Mahisamadini Durga are two popular 
Sakta paintings. Kali is painted on pata or on bamboo pati 
by the chitrakaras and is taken in procession by the devo- 
tees who perform Dandanata. This is fixed to a bamboo 
pale like a banner. Kali painting is worshipped and beyond 
puja hours is covered with a decorated screen. This often 
serves as a substitute to the main Kali image (preferably a 
stone) in the akhada ghara. Sometimes the painting taken 
in the procession is also kept in the akhada ghara and is 
regularly worshipped. 

Durga Madhava : It is a combination of Sakta and 
Vishnu pata (or Saiva pata). As we have discussed earlier it 
has intimate relationship with the Konarak stone panel of 
Siva, Sakti, Vishnu (Jagannatha) on one hand and anasara- 
pati of / anta, Bahubanesvari and Nilamadhava on the 
other Jagannatha has taken the place of Siva by the side of 
Mahisamardini Durga in the Durga Madhava pata. In the 
Durga Madhava pata of Sonepur in the district of Bolangir, 
Jagannatha is not at all painted alongside Durga. The paint- 
ing is not perhaps of Madhava but of some other God or 
more probably Goddess with a sword and cut human head 
painted with Durga. 

In Sonepur, Durgashtami patas are painted. In these 
paintings Mahisamardini Durga is shown alongside Bhai- 
ravi or Bhairava seated on a lotus with sword and a cut 
human head in her upper two hands and abhaya and 
varada mudra in the lower two hands. 

Mahisamardini Durga, Gajalakshmi and Sarasvati patas 
are painted for worship at homes and temples. 

(3) SAIVA PAINTINGS : Like Sakta paintings, Saiva 
themes also appear in Jagannatha jatri paintings, thia bad- 
hia and parsavadevata paintings of the Balabhadra ratha 
during the car festiva. Barring a few Jagannatha jatri paint- 
ings, Siva always is painted with folded hands on the left 
side of the trio shown inside a temple. Here Siva stands 
without his vehicle Nandi. The snake is painted like a plait 
hanging from the tip of the forehead down on the back. He 
is also shown as a linga in thia badhia paintings. 

In Dandanata a painting of Siva is taken in procession 
like Kalipata. But a Sivalinga in a tray has taken its place in 
recent years. 

On Rekha panchami (fifth day of the dark fortnight of 
Bhad:apada) paintings of Ganesa, Bahairava and Mahad- 
eva are executed on the front and back doors of the houses. 
Instead of painting on the door directly, in certain cases 
patis are also used. 

(4) PAINTINGS ON LEGENDS : There are two popu- 
lar legendary paintings, one the Kanchivijaya and the other 
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the Tapoi. Tapo! seems to be a recent theme which has 
crept into the fold of pata paintings from foik murals. The 
Kanchivijaya episode finds expression not only in pata 
paintings but also in murals and sculptures. This legend 
explains how the king Purushottama Deva was helped by 
Jagannatha and Blabhadra in his expedition against Kan- 
chi. Though this is not corroborated by history, we have 
literary evidences in support. But as legend, it has fresh- 
ness of visionary appeal. The painting shows two human 
figures (identified as Jagannatha and Balabhadra) riding or 
horseback to assist their king Purushottama. On the way 
they felt thirsty and asked for curd from a milkmaid named 
Manika. For the price of the curd, they gave a diamond ring 
with instructions to collect the price of the curd from the 
king following them. The sight of the diamond ring in the 
hands of Manika took the king by surprise and he consi- 
dered Manika fortunate as she could behold the lords. The 
king granted a village to Manika and named it Manika 
Patana. The present village of Manika Patana near Chilika 
lake is said to be a mute witness to the glorious incident. 

The Tapoi pata is generally painted in sequential com- 
partments within a rectangular format. The theme is about 
the only daughter of a sadhava (merchant) family whose 
seven brothers went to sea for trading. The little sister 
Tapoi who was left in the care of the sister-in-laws was 
subjected to torture and hardship. She was forced into the 
forest to tend goats. Her days of misfortune end with the 
grace of Goddess Mangala when she meets her brother 
after they return from sea voyage. In order to avenge past 
deeds Tapoi cuts the noses of her sister-in-law on her 
brother's instructions. In this pata Mangala occupies a 
prominent position in the centre and other sequences 
based on the story are painted around, inside several com- 
partments. These are Tapoi on a swing, the goldsmith 
shaping a moon out of gold, Tapoi in distress in the foreset, 
seven brothers returning from the sea and Tapoi cutting 
the noses and ears of her sisters-in-law, etc. 

(5) OTHER THEMES 
Navagunjara : 

This is a widely painted motif. The concept of Navagun- 
jara appears in the Oriya Mahabharata and is a creation of 
Sarala Dasa, the Oriya poet of the fifteenth century. The 
creation of such a mythical animal has been done in order 
to impress upon Arjuna the form of Krishna in a novel way, 
other than the repeated forms in which Krishna has 
appeared in epics and Puranas. 

As the story goes, Arjuna was tricked into committing 
an act of offence by entering into the appartment of Yud- 
hishtira while he was with Draupadi. (Since Draupadi was 
the co-wife of all the five brothers it was agreed that while 
only one brother would be with Draupadi the other would 
refrain entering the room and in violation of this would 
undergo an exile of twelve years. This trick was played by 
the God of fire, Agni who wanted to have Arjuna to bring 
for him the herb from the Khandava forest of Indra to cure 
the disease of ludubudu from which the God of fire was 
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suffering. In the meantime, Krishna visited the Pandavas 
and told them of Arjuna's exile and went to meet him in 
Manibhadra mountains. 

Navagunijara is accepted as the incarnation of Jagann- 
tha. Navagunjara is a mythical animal consisting of several 
forms of human and animals. In this fantastic composition 
are the head of a cock, the hump of a bull, the neck of a 
tiger, a horse, an elephant and and a woman, holding a 
lotus or a chakra in her hand. In the palmleaf manuscript 
on iconogrphy in the Utkal university, the Nava Krauncha 
(curlew) dhyana mentions a mirror and not a lotus. Nava- 
gunijara is also rendered in stucco in the Kosalesvara tem- 
ple in the district of Keonjhara, the Siva temple in Chha- 
nameri, in the district of Ganjam, etc. The theme has also 
been depicted in terracotta, wood, brass and ivory. All 
these depictions more or less represent a type of composi- 
tion which is similar to the paintings. 

There is a brass sculpture of Navagunjara in the collec: 
tion of Haridas K. Swali, Bombay. Navagunjara is not pecul- 
iar to pata painting alone, It is repeated on murals and on 
palmleaves. The concept of Navagunjara, though found in 
the Oriya Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa is not peculiar to 
Orissa alone. It occurs in the Andhra pintings and the 
Basohli paintings but the compositions in these paintings 
differ in the placement of the limbs of Navagunjara. Style- 
wise these paintings can be placed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century respectively. Either this proves the 
popularity of the theme which might have travelled from 
Orissa or Sarala Dasa might have derived it from some 
legends and stories which he has incorporated in his 
Mahabharata. The composite animals, like those of Nava- 
gunijara, are quite common in the reliefs of Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri caves and in the realms of Mughal paintings. 
Sarala Dasa might have also developed a theme out of 
these elements. 

Gandabhairava is the form of a bird with two heads 
and four legs in flying attitude, carrying four elephants. 
Gandabhairava is not only confined to painting alone. It is 
also rendered in stucco, wood, ivory, etc. It is found in the 
motifs of Mother-Goddess paintings done on cloth in Guj- 
arat. In late sculptural panels, in the Dakshina-Parsva 
matha, Puri, motifs similar to Gandabhairava appear. 

Kamadhenu or Surabhi is another motif with the 
body of a cow, the head of a woman and the tail of a 
peacock This is the wishfulfilling cow which appeared 
from the chuming of the ocean and was given to the 
Saptarishis. There are also differenes in compositional 
arrangements. Kamadhenu, though, appears in pata paint- 
ing in Orissa, is also found in the Andhra paintings. 

Agala-bagala or Bagha-mukhi— A strange mythical 
bird with a tiger head with two homs, tail of a peacock, a 
body with scales and the teeth of a bird of prey holding a 
deer in its talons. 

Maya-mriga, the two headed dear—The golden deer as 
mentuoned in the Ramayana. To make it appear a super- 
natural being the chitrakaras paint two heads. 
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PAINTINGS ON RAGAS 

Paintings on different ragas do not seem an innovation 
of Orissan pata paintings. In Orissa we find illustrated 
Ragachitra palmleaf manuscripts which almost repeat the 
basic composition of Ragamala miniatures found in Pahari 
and Rajasthani schools of painting. The only difference we 
find in Orissa is in their stylistical presentation of composi- 
tions. Besides the Ragachitra palmleaf illustrated manus- 
cripts, the appendix added to the Gitagovinda palmleaf 
manuscript has also illustrations on ragas. A pata depicting 
ragas has been found in Paralakhemandi. P -ralakhemandi 
was a noted centre for music and these paintings have 
been done by some local chitrakara to be presented to the 
king or some important person. 

EROTIC PAINTINGS 

Unlike palmleaf illustrations, pata paintings in general 
have no scope for erotics because basically they depict 
religious themes. But following the inspirations of the 
poets and palmleaf illustrations on the Kamasutra and 
Chausathi Ratibandha, the chitrakaras have also painted 
pata paintings on erotic subjects. Several such pata paint- 
ings have been collected from Paralakhemandi area. In 
these paintings the sexual dalliance of man and woman 
has been shown. These are most probably court paintings. 
Similarly (at a later stage) ganjapas with erotic figures have 
also been painted. 

YAMAPATI 

Yamapati is a rare phenomenon in pata paintings. This 
is only prevalent in Southern Orissa. Yamapati has a long 
tradition which is mentioned by Patanjali in the middle of 
the second century B.C. Bana also gives vivid description of 
a Yamapata demonstration in Harshacharita. He mentions 
an inferno showman (yama-pattika) who demonstrates the 
Yamapata hung on a pole in the street to a great crowd of 
inquisitive children. The pata shows the lord of death, 
Yama, mounted on his dreadful buffalo and scenes of the 
nether world. We have seen a Yamapata demonstration at 
Paralakhemandi. The performers are from Andhra Pra- 
desh/Madhya Pradesh border and are soothsayers. One of 
them carries the pati under his arm. The other explains 
each story of crime and punishment with morbid details. 
The centre of the pata is divided into horizontal bands with 
the stories of the three worlds. On the lower panel, meant 
to be the nether world of Yama, are the scenes of punish- 
ment meted out to evil-doers by the messengers of Yama 
(Yamagana). On the top panle are shown the gods and 
goddesses, Brahma, Vishnu, etc. that are supposed to be 
the scenes of the heaven. In the middle part, scenes from 
Krishnalila, Ramayana, dasavatara, etc. are given; Jaganna- 
tha, Balabhadra and Subhadra occupies the central portion 
of the top panel. This pati, besides narrating the stories of 
crime and punishment, alsodepicts the scenes of heaven a 
mortal can attain through his virtuous deeds. 

Nowadays, chitrakaras paint social themes on pata, 
which is anew innovation. In general, pata paintings show 
a variety of themes starting from Sakta, Vaishnava and Saiva 
patas to ragas and erotics. 
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Techniques 


CARRIER 

n Orissa, the canvas is prepared by pasting layers of old 
I and used cloth with the help of tamarind glue. The first 
layer of cloth is spread on the cemented floor or on a 
hensa (mat). The glue is applied over it in the manner of 
smearing cowdung on the floor of a house. The second 
layer of cloth is spread over it and pasted together. The 
surface is made even by applying another coat of glue. The 
bubbles and patches of glue in between the layers are 
removed. Wherever necessary small pieces of cloth are 
pasted to make up for the torn portions of the cloth. If need 
arises a third and fourth layer are also used. Before pasting 
the cloth, care is taken to remove the edges and borders of 
the cloth to avoid ridges on the surface. The tamarind 
seeds are crushed on a flat stone bed called sila and then 
soaked in water in an earthen pot for half a day. Then they 
are ground and made into thick liquid. This liquid is 
cooked to obtain the glue. For large canvas or pati three to 
four layers of cloth are pasted together. Now this is left in 
the sun to dry. When it is dried, it is taken of the floor, 
rolled and preserved for painting. Especially during winter 
and summer or spring, these canvases are prepared in large 
numbers and are stored. The entire process of making the 
gum and preparing the pata is executed by the housewives. 
Since these are rolled like mats (pati in Oriya for mats) 
these are known as patis. In Puri area these are known as 
pataastra. 


APPLICATION OF KHADI (KHADILAG!) 

The coating is obtained by mixing tamarind glue with 
chalk in the proper proportions. Generally the proportion 
of chalk and glue is fifty per cent each. But in the rainy 
seasons clue to dampness in the atmosphere the propor- 
tion of gum is increased by five percent to avoid the 
nasama (wet effect). This coating is also applied by hand in 
the manner of putting glue on the cloth while preparing 
pati. When the first coat becomes a bit dry, it is rubbed with 
round soft stones called barada or jnuna barada. Two types 
of baradas are used. The rough one is called khadada 
barada and the fine onc chikana barada. The first phase of 
rubbing is done with jhuna barada and the subsequent 
smoothing is done with chikana barada. Due to this rub- 
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bing the surface of the pati becomos smooth and polished. 
Rubbing is done systematically by horizontal and vertical 
movements of the grinding stone. Sometimes barada is 
also replaced by pua, meaning a round stone. Rubbing and 
polishing are done on both the side of the pati otherwise it 
becomes shaky and twisted. 

Preparation of the ground on cloth for painting with 
mixture of glue and flour is prevalent in Tibet. In Gujarat 
for the preparation of the ground the painters used to apply 
a primer of the paste made from wheat or rice-flour to fill 
up the pores of the cloth. In Eastern India canvas is pre- 
pared by coating a thin layer of plastic clay carefully 
pounded and usually mixed with cowdung beaten into a 
thin paste. Nandalal Bose, while giving a description of the 
method adopted in the preparation of pata in Orissa, 
observes that a white paste — a mixture of chalk powder 
with almost an equal proportion of gum obtained from the 
seeds of neem — is applied on both the sides of the canvas 
with the help of a brush. The rubbing is done in two stages 
with rough stone or brick, and finally with a shell. It is 
further stated that for a second coat, a small quantity of red 
ochre mixed with gum, generally obtained from the juice 
of the elephant-apple, is added to the white of the conch- 
shell and applied on the canvas with a soft brush prepared 
from the stalk of the screw-pine plant or camel-hair. Writ- 
ing about Puri paintings a hundred years ago, T.N. Mukherj 
describes the process of preparing the canvas as follows. 
“The painters at this holy place use earth and cowdung 
mixed. When dry, a coating of lace is put upon it. Thus a 
stiffness is acquired and the porous quality of the cloth is 
destroyed. Paint is then applied on this prepared cloth and 
figures and accessories made.” 

But both the processes mentioned by Nandalal Bose 
and T.N. Mukherji are not now used in Orissa. But there is a 
great amount of justification in both the above statements 
because we have found traces of clay, cowdung, etc. on an 
old pata painting of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
on a wooden board in the collection of the Bada Odia 
Matha, Puri. Besides pata painting, clay, cowdung, layers of 
cloth, etc. have been used on the wall of Srikalika temple in 

Jayapur town of Koraput district. 
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SIZING (SAMANAKARIVA) 

After the coats are applied and polished the patis are 
trimmed on the sides and are cut into required sizes with 
the help of scissors. Patis for ganjapa are cut by the help of 
sama, a round iron rim with a sharp edge attached toa log, 
which is beaten on the particular forms result from this. 


STAGES OF PAINTING 

There is no fdefinte procedure followed for painting. 
The one given below may be taken as a popular method 
followed by the chitrakaras of Puri area. The chitrakaras of 
Ganjam and other areas follow a different procedure which 
is based on several colour applications following one after 
the other, such as hingula banaka, haritala banaka, safeda 
banaka, etc. The chitrakaras sometimes go, their own, 
beyond the limits of a conventional procedure. 


1. Dhadimara (demarcation of the border) 

Before starting to sketch on pati the border line is 
demarcated on four sides, leaving a narrow space around 
from the last edge of the pati. The old method of drawing a 
straight line was to dip a string in white colour, stretch it 
out on the pati and patit lightly to leave a white line. Now 
the help of ruler and pencil is taken to draw the border. 


2. Tippana (preliminary sketching) 
Literally, this means to take notes. The first drawing or 


sketch is done with the help of either sankhapani (white), 
geru (red ochre) or haladia (yellow). No scale, compass, 
pencil or eraser is used in course of the sketching. The 
master craftsman or the head of the family draws it. The 
painters refer to the sketch notebooks for making draw: 
ings. But this is not done by the master craftsman or the 
head of the family as he is supposed to be an expert in 
composition and line. Themes spontaneously cometothe 
mind when he sits with the brush to make sketches. 
Generally there is no folly and no correcions in these 
sketches. Since the chitrakara knows that the final lines are 
to come later, he sketchts rapidly at this stage without 
going into details like eyes, noses, lips, fingers, etc. He only 
lays down the basic proportions of the figures and the 
arrangements of the composition. In sketching, the several 
stances in the pose of figures come out prominently. 
Generally the head is drawn first, a slightly oval form with 
the suggestion of the chin. Thereafter the torso and legs are 
added. 


3. Hingula-banaka (red colouring) : 

Hingula is applied to the background with the help of a 
brush, to differentiate the figures from the background. 
Although other colours like brick-red or red ochre, blue, 
etc. are applied, the red background in patachitra of Orissa 
is the most common. 


4. Ranga banaka (treatment of figures with colour) 
Then colours are applied to the figures. White doing 
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this, painters try to fill up all the portions pertaining to a 
particular shade of colour. Consequently, one colour fol- 
lows the other in sequential order. There may be variations 
of this in certain cases but generally the order followed is 
white passing on to blue, geru (red ochre) and pacha 
(green). The body colours of different deities are painted 
as per their dhyanamantaras. 


5. Luga pindha (putting on dress) 

Mostly yellow colour is applied to the garments, the 
border of the painting, and other colours are painted for 
the clothing of different figures. 


6. Alankaralagi (colouring the ornaments) 

This includes the application of colours to the oma- 
ments, head-dresses, border of saris, weapons and attrib- 
utes of different gods and goddesses. Safeda banaka or 
white is painted to accentuate the intricate beauty of the 
ornaments and bring out the details of carvings. 


7. Rangalekhba (red lines) 
This is painted on the ornaments to stabilise the effects 
produced by the white ornamentation. 


8. Motakala (thick black lines) 

The poritions whch are to be finally coloured black, 
such as the hair, are now painted. The boarders of the 
garments and the buildings are also done. 


9. Sarukala (Fine black lines) 

Fine black lining or finishing is done thereafter. A fine 
line is drawn as a border to each of the forms in the 
painting. This is done by the master craftsman. Al! other 
fill-ins can be done by the apprentices or other members of 
the family. The merit of the artist is judged from from these 
lines. The master craftsman, with one sweep of the brush, 
without shaking his hand, draws the line with firmness and 
boldness. 


10. Sankha pata and haladia pata (white and yellow 
touches) 

The treatment of the background is done with trees and 
foliage over the red background with yellow and white 
colour. Generally, retouching of the figures, adjustments 
and finishing, ripples and waves on the pond and river, 
grass on the ground, blood in the war scenes, and other 
requirements of the figures are done now. White foliage in 
the background is called saru sankha pata. Pata is used for 
the foliage. When the foliage is painted in yellow it is 
termed haladia pata. The floral motifs are painted with 
pancha angulia and sata angulia (five-or seven-fingered) 
dots called topi, and a cluster of four or five dots know as 
puniji or machhi. 


11. Dhadibanaka (painting the border) 
The borders are finished with floral motifs, motifs of 
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animals and birds, and other geometrical designs. The 
borders usually follow the stone-carved borders of the 
temples. The painting of the borders is typically known as 
sana kariva like parisana (motifs of flying damsels), hati- 
sana (motifs of elephants, etc.). The last limit of the border 
is done in red around the painting. This is the last border of 
the painting. 


12. Bageiba (to make corrections) 

If some defects are noticed in the course of the painting 
(which Is natural), touching up is done at this stage before 
it is given to lacquering. 


13. Jausala (lacquering) 

Jausala or lacquering is done after the painting is fin- 
ished. It has two purposes. It gives a glow to the painting 
and it protects the painting from water and moisture which 
develop in course of worship. The painting is held over the 
umhei (oven). Lacquer is applied to the painting with a 
wooden stick. This is done in the manner of beating on the 
surface of the painting. Then a bundle of cloth called kana 
munda or dasi is rubbed over the surface to make the 
melting lac even and smooth. Wood charcoal is used in the 
oven. The lac is made liquid and shaped into different 
sticks for use. 


TOOLS 


1) Tuli (brush) 

Brushes are used to apply paint over the pati. Brushes 
of varying sizes are made by tufts of hair tied to the ends of 
bamboo twigs with the help of thread or kanadhadi. Over 
the knot liquid lac is applied to bind it firmly. Brushes of 
fine quality are prepared out of rat hair and brushes of 
coarse qualities are made out of buffalo hair. The coarse 
brushes are used for painting large areas like backgrounds. 
The fine quality brushes are used for lining work. When the 
bunch of hair is worn out by constant use the knot is 
reopened and the bunch of hair is raised a little, making it 
usable again. Of course, nowadays painters use company- 
made brushes, but the workability and durability of the 
traditional brushes are much more in comparison to the 
modern brushes. 


2) Baunsanali (bamboo tube container) 
This is used to keep the brushes while painting. 


3) Sadhei (coconut shell) 

Coconut shells are generally used as containers for 
colour. Shells with eyes (akhis) are not put to use. Saras 
(earthenware) are also used, but these are more easilv 
breakble and so sadheis are pupular. 


4) Matka 
This is a ring-like thing prepared out of the edges of 
saris and used as the base of the sadheis. This helps the 
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container to sit solidly on the ground. 


5) Matam 
An angular item of iron used to measure the corners for 
right angles. 


6) Gaja (yardstick) 

Used to draw lines and to measure distance. This is 
prepared by incising the lines on a long wooden batten. 
Thread is also used to measure long distances. 


7) Kainchi (scissors) 
Used to cut the patis into required sizes. 


8) Silapathara (grinding stone) 

This is used to crush tamarind seeds and powder 
colours. Silapathara is a household item used to grind 
spices and other things. 


9) Umhel (oven) 

Two broken partions of a pot are placed one above the 
other. The rim of the pot is kept inverted, serving the 
purpose of a stand over which the bottom portion of pot is 
placed, containing charcoal. This is the most common type 
of protable oven used by the painters to lacquer the patis. 
In certain places carthen pots are also used as ovens. 


10) Dasi 
Edges of a sari are tied into a bundle and used over the 
painting to make the lacquer coating even and smooth. 


11) Sama 

Sama is an iron ring with a sharp edge, the other end of 
which is fitted to a round wooden handle. Since the edge is 
a circular one it is used to cut the ganjapas. 


12) Desk 

A low slanting wooden desk is used while painting. 
The painter sits berore it on a mat and the desk is placed on 
the floor. The painting is placed on the slanting protion of 
the desk. 


PIGMENTS 

Al! earth, stone and mineral colours are used to paint 
the patas. Nowadays, poster colours and bottle colours are 
being introduced which give a very destructive result. 
Basically primary colours are used in pata painting. 

In the Vishnudharmottara, the earliest of the silpa texts 
dealing with painting, two lists of primary colours are 
found. Chapter 27 of the text states that the primary colours 
are sveta (white), rakta (red), pita (yellow), krishna 
(black) and harita (green). But in the subsequent list in 
Chapter 40, the text gives five colours in the primary list 
which differ from the earlier—white, yellow, emblic (pro- 
duced from viloma or vilomi, i.e. myrobalan), black and 
blue. The Manasollasa records the primary or pure colours (suddha 
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varna) as four in number; white made of lime; red, viz. 
crimson-red of red lead (sona); and yellow orpiment and 
black of lamp black. Similarly, the Aparajitaprichha names 
white (sveta), red (rakta), yellow (pita) and black 
(krishna) as the colours for painting. It is interesing to note 
that both the texts viz., the Manasollasa and Aparajita- 
prichha retain four of the five primary colours of the Vishnu 
dharmottara, and conspicuously, the colour dropped is the 
controversial one, that is green (harita) of the first list and 
blue (nila) of the latter list. Srikumara, the author of the 
Silparatna mentions five colours as the primary ones— 
white (sita), yellow (pita), red (rakta). The Agni Purana 
contains a list of five colours viz., white (sukla), red (rakta), 
yellow (haridra), black (krishna) and syama, in relation to 
mandala decorations. Further, the Agni Purana throws val- 
uvable light on the identification of colour in the leaf of a 
sami-tree (Misosasuma) which produces a deep green 
hue. Syama is also identified with deep blue, but not with 
krishna or kajjala which denotes jet black (zade). 

The modem conception of primary colours is limited 
to three viz., yellow, blue and red, to which the Indian 
conception adds two more, white and black. The lists of all 
these texts includes five colours with little variations in 
name. A seventeenth century Oriya text lists six colours as 
primary colours. The colour in addition to the above five is 
dhusara (grey). Syama may be taken as blue and green 
combined and not as black, and we get a comprehension 
of all these five colours in the pata paintings. In earlier 
patas no pure blue or green exists. It is either indigo with 
green in it or with a blue shade. The introduction of pure 
blue, ultramarine or Prussian blue or green is a latter 
addition. 

White is the basic colour of the pata painters in the 
sense that the total values of all other colours are deter- 
mined from the white. Reference to white as one of the 
primary or pure colours may be noted in almost all silpa 
texts dealing with painting, but the information regarding 
the material sources and the process of obtaining pigments 
of the colour is found only in the Manasollasa and 
Silparatna. Conchshells have been mentioned as one of the 
sources of obtaining white pigment. In Orissa the white 
used in the pata paintings is prepared form conch shells 
which are easily available on the sea coasts of Orissa. The 
conch shells are crushed and ground and made into a 
paste. This is kept in an earthen pot, mixed with water. 
After a few hours of storing the sedimented water comes 
up and the khadada (rough) portion goes down the pot 
and is thrown away. This is done exactly in the process of 
boiling milk. Now the whole substance is filtered and it is 
put on a banana leaf to dry in the sun. The liquid becomes 
dry and is gathered as small cakes. 

Vermilion or crude cinnabar (hingula) : No clear refer- 
ence to hingula or crude cinnabar as a red pigment is 
found either in the Manasollasa or in the Silparatna. The 
Vishnudharmottara is the only text which mentions hin- 
gula as a source of red. It is, however, the Jaina Chitra 
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Kalpadruma that preserves the following account of its 
preparation for use. “The crude cinnabar is throughly 
levigated in a mortar with the help of sugar water or lime 
juice which is a better substitute. Then the cinnabar is 
allowed to settle and the yellowish water is carefully 
drained off. The process is repeated fifteen times or even 
more to obtain the purest cinnabar. It is again levigated 
with sugared water or lime juice and gum and after being 
thoroughly mixed it is formed into tablets and dried”. But 
without following this lengthy process to obtain this 
lengthy process to obtain this colour the painters straight 
away procure it from the market where it is available in 
powdered form. 

Red ochre (gairika or geru) is also used in place of 
vermilion red in most of the cases. This colour has been 
referred to in the Manasollasa and the Silparatna. The 
Silparatna enjoins that red clay or gairika is pulverized on 
stone for one whole day and thereafter the colour is 
obtained by washing it in pure water. Geru (red ochre) is 
available in the form of small balls as well as in powdered 
form in the open market. In Orissa, the chitrakaras use both 
hingula and geru for red. 

Yellow : Haritala or orpiment has been enjoined as a 
source material by the Manasollasa. The Vishnudharmot- 
tara also notes haritala as one of the substances from which 
pigments are obtained. Orpiment is a sulphide arsenic and 
found in nature as stone. Its colour is light, vivid yellow, 
sometimes pure yellow, but more often slightly inclined 
towards orange. In its natural state orpiment has a mica- 
like sparkle that recalls the lusture of metallic gold. 

Black is obtained from lamp black. The importance of 
lamp black is equally recognised in the silpa texts. The 
Manasollasa enjoins kajjala or lamp black for krishna 
(black pigment) and the Silparatna refers to kajjala as one 
ofthe pure colours and means black by it. In Orissa black is 
obtained from the oil wick lamp. An earthen pot is put over 
the oil lamp. The black from the wick gets stuck inside the 
pot. These are collected and put to use. The process of 
collecting lamp black is also mentioned in Silparatna. 

Blue : Two sources of blue, organic and inorganic are 
mentioned in the ancient and mediaeval texts on painting. 
The Vishnudharmottara refers to nila, i.e., indigo and raja- 
varta, i.e., lapis lazuli as two substances from which the 
blue pigment may be obtained. Ultramarine blue extracted 
from rajavarta or lapis lazuli was used in Indian painting 
from avery early date, though it is somewhat rare in Eastern 
Indian paintings. Nandalal Bose, writing about Orissa pata 
painting, mentions that the painters perhaps used lapis 
lazuli earlier for blue instead of the powdered blue pig: 
ment imported from England later. This does not seem to 
be correct as no available old painting shows the use of 
lapis lazuli. 

Green : Terreverde was also used for syamala, for 
colouring the bodies of Vishnu, Krishna and other charac- 
ters such as demons, etc. But it is difficult to say that 
terreverde is the symadhatu of the Silparatna. The idlentifi- 
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cation of symadhatu Is either with azurite from which blue 
pigments were extracted, or perhaps terreverde. Apart 
from this symadhanu, the greenish stone ingredient, there 
is no reference in the silpa texts to any material from which 
green could be obtained. Instead it is found that almost all 
the texts refer to green as a secondary colour produced by 
combining blue and yellow. {n practice, green is obtained 
by mixing yellow with blue or yellow with black. Of course 
in recent painting green powder or green poster colour is 
used in the paintings. 

The other colours which occur in present paintings are 
violet, grey, yellow ochre, cabalt blue, orange, etc. These 
colours are no doubt modern introductions as a result of 
the influences from cheap calendar prints. There is no 
separate process of preparing these colours. The painters 
use colours directly from the poster bottles available inthe 


market. Preparing of colours in traditional methods 
involves a lot of labour. The chitrakaras always prefer to 
buy the colours from the market. This seems to be the 
situation two hundred years ago. An eighteenth century 
work, Prastava Chintamani, mentions sindura, hingula, rasa 
sindura (sulphide of mercury), mairigira (blue vitriol), 
dhau, khadi (chalk stone) among other articles sold in the 
market. 

Binding media : Gum is used in all the colours to make 
them sticky and permanent. The gum obtained from 
neem tree and kapitha (elephant apple) are mostly mixed 
with colours. The Silparatna also recommends these two 
gums. The gum is obtained directly from the trees and is 
made into liquid by adding water. This liquid is used in the 
colour. Lacquering is considered as another binding 
medium, generally applied to the painting after it is 
finished. 
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Paper Paintings of Orissa 


T he paintings done on paper are’ known as 
kagajchitra in Oriya. Since paper, was intro- 
duced late as a carrier for painting, we do not get 
paper paintings of earlier periods. The miniature paintings 
which are the great works of art of other regional schools of 
painting are mostly executed on paper. In Orissa, the 
images of gods and goddesses are generally painted with 
iconographical details and therefore their sketches needto 
be recorded and for this reason the chitrakaras keep sketch 
books with them. Apart from the images of gods and 
goddesses, scenes from the Bhagavata and Ramayana are 
also drawn in the sketch books by master painters for the 
younger ones. But this tradition does not seem earlier than 
the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps paper was first used in Orissa for painting in 
the sixteenth century, if the contact with Muslim culture is 
taken to be the main source of introduction of paper. From 
the sixteenth century, relations between Bengal and Orissa 
became closer due to the Mughal conquest of the latter. 
Some scholars attribute the development of Orissan paint- 
ing to two broad periods of growth, namely the palmleaf 
period followed by a period of manuscripts on paper. The 
first part continued from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century when for the first time paper was used for manus- 
cripts and also for embellishing it with painting. But palm- 
leaf was in use up to the nineteenth century and is also 
used nowadays whereas paper is not used for traditional 
Paintings in Orissa. It seems that paintings a paper infilter- 
ated into Orissa due to alien influences and could not 
therefore become part of the tradition. In Orissa it is diffi- 
cult to make clear-cut divisions for paintings on different 
media because the existing documents on paintings are 
roughly between the seventeenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies. But style-wise the paper manuscripts seem to have 
been influenced by the Rajasthani and Deccani paintings 
more, compared to the palmleaf, murals and pata 
paintings. 

Miniature painting on paper gained currency in Orissa 
during the Mughal rule, reaching its highest peak of 
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splendour in the period between the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Orissan introduction of paper for 
painting might have given the scribes a fresh impetus. But 
there are fewer possibilities of the scribes getting adept at 
miniature painting on paper because of differences in 
techniques. The chitrakaras who used to paint on pata or 
on walls were getting more scope than what could be 
available with paper. It is only the non-chitrakaras who 
started using paper for painting. 

Paper paintings have thrived as temple art (more 
appropriately as matha art), court are and had also-the 
occasion to become company art. But the growth and 
evolution of paper paintings have been within a restricted 
sphere and therefore could not substantially influence 
other branches of art in Orissa. The use of paper for 
paintings in Benga! (Kalighat painting) and Bihar (Mad- 
hubani paintings) could ultimately change the traditional 
carrier of painting where as in Orissa it was limited to the 
sphere for which it was initially meant. The only instance of 
paper replacing the traditional pata was in the case of smal! 
paintings depicting Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
known as Panna. But the considerations for introducing 
paper in preference to pata was only limited to economic 
reasons and not for providing a better carrier. 

Paper paintings could not gain popularity because it 
brought an alien culture with it. No doubt it illustrated: 
themes like Bhagavata and Gitagovinda which are popular 
in Orissa but paper paintings failed to foster an indigenous 
style, unlike palmleaf engravings. Kaliyadalana, Girigo- 
vardhana, etc., which were the themes of Bhagavata, were 
already popular in pata paintings by the time paper paint- 
ings on Bhagavata were introduced in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The very imperfection in the painting miniature shows 
that the alien strain was not well grafted to the main body 
of Orissan art traditions and even after a practice of two, 
centuries, these works remained far from being master- 
pieces as compared to the works of the palmleaf period. 
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Categories and Themes 


n Orissa three categories of paintings on paper 
I are found. One is the paper manuscript painting 

on Bhagavata, which is available in abundance, fol 
lowed by Gitagovinda and Ramayana paintings, all 
obviously dealing with religious themes. These paintings 
were done for the maths which grew up in Orissa in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The second category of paintings are mostly the court 
arts dealing with secular themes. The examples of these 
are in the collections of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. 
Painted on heavily primed paper and mounted on cloth 
these, paintings depict the plastic vigour of the form with a 
supple grace and charm highlighting the Mughal, Deccani 
and Vijayanagar influences. In these categories can be 
included a hoard of unidentified copies of Mughal and 
Rajput miniatures in the collections of the Orissa State 
Museum. It is quite likely that these would have been 
copied in a few karkhanas in the districts of Cuttack and 
Puri, the seat of Mughal administration. But this is a far- 
fetched assumption. Besides these paintings, there are 
copies of Mughal portraits, baramasi sequences and 
nayaka-nayika themes. There is neither local variation of 
the style nor any other Orissan influences that could be 
traced in these paintings. Because of this one is led to 
believe that these might have been purchased by the State 
Museum from some curio shops at Delhi. But the portrait 
of Abhimanyu Samanta Simhara painted on an ivory 
plaque, said to have been done by some artist in the district 
of Cuttack bear the unmistakable impress of Mughal minia- 
ture. So the prevalence of a few karkhanas in the districts of 
Puri and Cuttack may not be ruled out. 

The third varieties are the sketch books with line draw- 
ings of Krishnalila and Ramayana scenes. Other themes, 
on iconography of different Gods and Goddesses, accord- 
ing to their dhyana-mantras, grahamandalas, magical dia- 
grams, are drawn in these sketch books. These are in the 
form of both manuscripts and in rolls. Towards the end of 
nineteenth century A.D. and in the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, manuscripts were composed in Orissa on 
paper with illustrations. Sryle-wise these are similar to pata 
paintings both in theme and contents. Besides, Silpasastras 
and Bandhakavyas were also illustrated on paper in large 
numbers. These paper paintings offer sharp contrast tothe 
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Bhagavat paper paintings. 

Style-wise these three categories depict three basic 
features, one the influences of Rajput style which is repres- 
ented through the Bhagavata paintings. The second one 
which are represented through the reception of a Muslim 
embassy by an Orissa King or embassy and horsemen in 
march, highlighting mostly the Mughal, Deccani and 
Vijayanagara influences and the third group an indigenous 
Orissan style in the lines of pata paintings. 

Illustrated paper manuscripts of the Bhagavata are 
composed of rectangular sheets of paper which contain 
illustrations at the upper portion of the paper and the text 
in Sanskrit written in Devanagarl script. One such manus- 
cript is in the collection of B.D. Mohanty, Professor of Oriya 
in the Utkal University, Bhubaneswar. Recently a few paint- 
ings from this manuscript have been purchased by the 
National Musuem, New Delhi. The illustrations have pre- 
dominantly Rajasthani influences. Bhagavata became pop:- 
ular in Orissa in sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when 
the waves of Bhakti movement spread to every nook and 
corner of Orissa. These manuscripts were written on palm- 
leaf and paper. To preach the Vaishnava faith, different 
religious institutions (mathas) were established. 

People from different faiths drawn from different parts 
of India headed these institutions. Now mathas belonging 
to different sects exist mainly at Puri and also at other 
places. In order to make svadhyavya (reading) easier the 
manuscripts were written and painted under the patronage 
of the mahantas. Since these mahantas were mostly non- 
Oriya, it was preferred to write the texts in Devanagari. 

Illustrated Bahgavata manuscripts are in the possession 
of these mahantas. The predominance of Rajasthani influ- 
ences on these paintings are due to the possible reasons 
mentioned here : (a) The mahantas probably would have 
brought illustrated Bhagavata manuscripts and requisiti- 
oned Oriya painters to copy them out. (b) Or it would be 
possible that painters from Rajasthan would have worked 
together with Oriya painters who were recruited to illus- 
trate these Bhagavata manuscripts. (c) The mahantas or 
their disciples might have also brought the illustrated 
pages of the manuscripts from outside and got the text 
written in Oriya. 
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Besides the full manuscripts, loose sheets of Bhagavata 
have been scattered in museums all over the world. There 
are only minor variations in the execution of these paint: 
ings. The style of Rajasthani paintings have so much mixed 
with that of Orissan that sometimes it is difficult to differen: 
tiate between an original Rajasthani painting and its Oris 
san version. 

In another painting in a private collection which does 
not belong to Orissa, it has a motif of a lion which is of 
Orissan origin. Stylistically one can also compare the motif 
of Brahma, the manner he sits on the swan, with the Orissa 
State Museum painting of “Brahma stealing the cows”. 
There is hardly any difference except that the paintings of 
the State Museum seem to have been copied from such 
type of Rajasthani paintings and in the process have lost the 
freshness but have retained the semblance of those 
paintings. 

There are more than five hundred paintings belonging 
to Bhagavata in the collection of Prof. B.D. Mohanty. These 
paintings are a mosaic of several styles. To quote an exam- 
ple the scene depicting Bhagavata Purana in a foreign 
collection is entitled “Procession”. These two (one “pro- 
cession” is with B.D Mohanty other “procession” is in a 
foreign collection) paintings are almost similar, with 
minor variations. In these two paintings instead of restrict- 
ing the imagination and vision to limited sequences, the 
painters have taken the liberty. Such a lavish and liberal 
attitude is not found in the pata paintings. We have come 
across several copies of Bhagavata manuscripts with 
mahantas in Ganjam District but since they were reluctant 
to allow us to handle the manuscripts, it has not been 
possible to include those in our study. 

As a sample, three paintings from Prof. B.D. Mohanty's 
collection are produced here. The first one is Krishna and 
Balarama grazing cows. In this painting the depiction of 
hills recalls the dome-shaped hills of Viranchinarayana 
painting. These are perfectly in thé Orissan tradition of 
depiction of hills. The different poses and postures of cows 
and calves are quite lively and these break the monotony of 
repetition. The chasing of the cattle by the cowherd boys 
with raised sticks from the hilltops and the hastening of the 
animals down the hill are given a naturalistic touch. The 
jumping calves with their raised tails painted without 
touching the ground have been treated with extreme deli- 
cacy. Their jubiliant action is echoed in the human figures. 
The gopalas are seen taking care of their younger ones like 
the cows collecting their calves. It seems Krishna, Bala- 
rama, gopalas and the cows along with their calves are 
retuming home. There are two trees in the background 
filling up the space over the hills with stylised branches 
and trees. The painting has two decorative borders on the 
length side. 

The second painting is a scene with gopis on the bank 
of the river Yamuna. The gopis stand almost in a row 
engaged in conversation while stealing a glance at Krishna. 
In the foreground the suggestion of the river Yamuna is 
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given with semi-circular waves. Four trees with rambling 
branches freely cover the sky, balancing the composition. 
This is in contrast to the Iranian and Mughal usage of 
heavily bending corner trees. The gopis wear ghagras, 
blouses and odhanis. They also wear nothas (nose rings) 
which is an indication of Rajasthani influence. Krishna 
wears a kirita and makara kundala on the ears in Odisi 
fashion. 

The third painting is the Rasakrida. In the traditional 
fashion Rasakrida is depicted within a twelve-petalled 
padmamandala with Radha Krishna yugula in the centre. 
Krishna is seen dancing with gopis holding hands in the 
petals. Krishna has multiplied himself into many to 
appease the gopis. Rasakrida is being performed in a 
moonlit night. The sky is dotted with innumerable stars. 
Isolated bushes are spread out on the ground. Eight gopis 
in twos fill the four corners of the painting. They play on 
vina, dholak, cymbals and other stringed and percussion 
instruments. All the gopis are dressed in ghagras, blouses 
and odhanis like in Rajasthani paintings. All the paintings 
have Sanskrit captions in Devanagiri characters. 

There are four Bhagavata paintings in the collection of 
Museum Rietberg, Switzerland. Two of these paintings 
have Sanskrit texts in Oriya script below the painting and 
the other two have Sanskrit text in Devanagari script. The 
two having Oriya script are (a) Krishna killing Kamsa and 
(b) Vastraharana. These two paintings along with two oth- 
ers, (c) Vasudeva and Devaki escorted by Kamsa and (d) 
Krishna killing Sandhasura, though, have similarities in 
style and execution with the Bhagavata painting of the 
Orissa State Museum yet still are more imaginative in 
composition and are executed by a better hand. The points 
of similarity in these paintings are the coupled trees in the 
landscape, conical caps, the hairstyle, of Krishna and Bala- 
rama. There are also traces of preliminary drawings in the 
background, which suggest that the arrangements in com- 
position have been changed in the final stage of the draw- 
ing. The actions of the figures in the compositions are 
powerful. For example, in the painting of Krishna killing 
Kamsa, the action of Kamsa is remarkable in the manner 
his body bends down and his right hand unable to raise the 
sword and the falling turban from Kamsa's head get struck 
in the sheath of the sword hanging from the waist. Two of 
the retainers of Kamsa raise their swords in defence whe- 
reas the third one takes it out of the sheath. All their angry 
eyes aim at Krishna. On the other side, Balarama raises the 
bow in support of Krishna. The queens of Kamsa are seen 
from the palace windows. The mancha (pavilion) has an 
aerial perspective. 

In Vastraharana painting, the river Yamuna has been 
depicted and the bodies of the gopis are seen submerged 
under water. The tree on which Krishna climbs has been 
shown with wavy branches spreading to either side like the 
rendering of trees in other Vastraharana paintings. 

The landscaping in the painting Krishna killing Sand- 
hasura is naturalistic. The trees are well laid out with 
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blooming foliage and peacocks sitting on the branches. 
The Sandhasura (bull demon) is fleshy and voluminous 
and tries to push Krishna with irresistible force and Krishna 
equally mects the attack by repressing the horns of the 
bull. 

The chariot in the procession scene in which Kamsa 
escorts Devaki and Vasudeva after marriage is an exact 
replica of the chariot used in the car festival at Puri. The 
retainers walk in wo rows, the footmen with pipes, etc. in 
the front are shown at the top and the elephant and horses 
close to the chariot at the bottom of the first row. The 
narrative character of this painting is dealt with in vivid 
Picturisation. 

The paintings of Gopalila in the collections of the 
Orissa State Museum are thematically the Bhagavata paint 
ings. Style-wise these can be placed in the eighteenth 
century. There are sixty leaves of equal size (31 cm. in 
length and 13.5 cm, in width), probably part of a larger 
manuscript bound by two wooden covers. The texts are 
not given on the painting but form a part of the manuscript 
separately. These paintings have been collected from Dha- 
radharapur, a village in the district of Cuttack. 

Unlike the brick-red background of Western Indian 
paintings and Orissan paintings in general, these have 
backgrounds covered with grayish blue and dull yellow 
ochre. The colour scheme of the paintings is devoid of 
brightness because of the use of mixed colours which give 
the paintings a sombre look. 

The Gopalila is from Kamsa’s court scene to Krishna's 
journey to Mathura, which particularly includes Krishna’s 
activity in Gopa and Vrindavana. These paintings depict a 
wide range of themes including Vasudeva and Devaki in 
the prison house of Kamsa, birth of Krishna, encounter of 
Krishna with several demons deputed by Kamsa to kill 
him, Kaliyadalana, Vastraharana, Rasalila and gopi's pining 
for Krishna at the end. Out of these forty seven paintings, 
ten paintings have been chosen for study considering their 
different peculiar features. These are (a) prison house, (b) 
Vasudeva transporting Krishna to Gopa, (c) churning of 
the ocean, (d) Vastraharana, (e) Kaliyadalana, (f) Krishna 
killing demon Kesi, (h) Yasoda and Krishna, (i) Girigo- 
vardhana, (j) Brahma stealing the cows. 

All these paintings have a few characteristics in com- 
mon. Apart from the equal size of the formats, these paint- 
ings have a monotonous repetition of the sky, forming a 
bow at the top and water stream drawn in a straight thick 
line or patch at the bottom, both forming a sort of border. 
The water stream which is verily meant for the river 
Yamuna replete with fishes in the fashion of a sari border. 
So also the patches of white whirling clouds forming a line 
fill the narrow strip of the sky. The paintings have an 
unimpressive border line in red ochre and black. The trees 
standing in isolation and always in twos, remind us of 
Rajasthani paintings. The depictions of the river Yamuna 
and the sky with trees in the background are intended to 
visualise the enactment of the scene in their proper pers- 
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pectives on the banks of the river Yamuna. 


(a) Prison house 

Devaki squats inside a mandapa supported by Vasud- 
eva. She has given birth to Krishna who is meant to relieve 
Devaki from her delivery pains. Four guards stand on 
platform, three wearing turbans, tight payjama, full sleeved 
coats and waist bands. The background is not painted and 
is left with a few impressions of half-done figures. The 
proportions of the human figures to those of the architec- 
tural settings have not been maintained. The demons top 
the roof line of the mandapa. There is also a miniature 
empty mandapa similar to the larger one behind the squat:- 
ing figures. This is in the convention of the scribes who 
make fult utilisation of the space at their disposal disre- 
garding the proportion. A flowering tree stands close tothe 
large mandapa breaking the stiffmess in the composition. 


(b) Vasudeva transporting Krishna to Gopa 

In the paintings, the depiction of the story is in a 
narrative pattern as is generally done in scrolls or long 
panels with the help of the repetition of the figure of 
Vasudeva at two places. The water nymphs depicted onthe 
right side within the river lose the supple grace of the pata 
paintings. Vasudeva, bearded, with a bun, stands in a stiff 
pose holding the baby Krishna in a flat tray supported by 
two raised hands. Both the figures of Vasudeva stand out- 
side the frame. In a large wooden tray Narayana sleeps with 
a stiff pose. A guard stands in between the two sequential 
figures of Vasudeva who support Vasudeva's flight. His 
sword and shield lie on the ground. Vasudeva has a swel- 
ling chest with a well-moulded body. The little mandapa in 
the background has the half circled corrugated dome. 
Traces of brown line sketches reveal the painter's prelimi- 
nary layout plan which has been changed in the final stage. 
The coupled trees are a repetitive feature in these paint- 
ings. Trees are placed in the background just above the 
head of Krishna as is done in stone reliefs. 


(c) The Churning of the Ocean 

Even though the theme is enacted inside the sea, in the 
painting the conventional type of landscape with coupled 
trees in the background has been suggested. The demons 
have mask-like faces. Their heads resemble those of stone 
lions. The composition lacks coherence and there are 
three paintings within the painting, the first churning of the 
ocean, the second the boar incarnation and the third the 
fish incarnation. 


(d) Vastraharana 

A slim tree at the centre, dividing the painting into two 
equal halves, spreads off its branches on either direction 
with wavy accents. The figure of Krishna seems to have 
been stuck to the tree. Four gopis on each side with 
well-rounded bodies look like teracotta dolls in different 
characteristic poses. A gopi in her attempt to climb up the 
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tree and grab at her sari looks romantic. Krishna attracts the 
viewer first for his syamala (blue) body which is not 
repeated elsewhere. The coupled trees are painted on a 
dull yellow ochred background. Gopis are not seen inside 
the river Yamuna as is generally done in Vastraharana 
paintings. They stand on the banks of the river Yamuna, 
both the groups facing each other and trying to hide their 
private parts and breasts. One of the gopis standing nearer 
to the tree on the left side is bold enough to raise both her 
hands up to appeal for the return of saris. 


(e) Kallyadalana 

Like the other painting of the churning of the ocean, 
the Kaliyadalana should have been enacted in the water, 
but a landscape as is common in other paintings, has been 
given. The river Yamuna has been shown at the bottom and 
the sky line above. The coupled trees are shown in the blue 
background including two branches at two sides of the 
paintings. The preliminary sketching lines in brown are 
clearhy visible near the figure of Kaliya which looks like 
stuffed material forming an oval shape and is placed onthe 
ground. The three cows standing on their hind legs lose 
their liveliness but are in the character of galloping horses. 
The water nymphs are also stereotyped. Balarama and 
other gopalas and gopis stand on the left side under a 
hanging branch. Balarama and gopalas wear peacock fea- 
tures on their knots on the heads. 

Curvatures without any break arrest the flow in the 
painting. The cows at the other corer lose the vigour or 
grace but retain the curiosity in their look. The human 
figures witnessing the act are with well-modetlled round 
bodies. 


(f) Krishna in the company of friends 

The landscape in the painting is treated with natural- 
ism. In addition to the conventional arrangements of 
landscape with sky line above and the river Yamuna below, 
a number of palm trees are painted with fan-shaped leaves. 
Two coupled trees are seen in the background. The back- 
ground colour is painted yellow ochre. The roundness and 
volume of the figures are projected. 


(g) Krishna killing the demon Kesi 

The horse-demon kesi with tremendous vigour in the 
manner of galloping reminds one of the horse in the 
Kanchivijaya paintings. The modelling is devoid of angu- 
larity and the body of the horse is well-shaped. Krishna, 
who is killing. does not exert the needed force and stands 
in a relaxed pose arresting the movement of the horse. 


(b) Yasoda and Krishna 

Yasoda opens the mouth of Krishna to check whether 
he has swallowed dirt. The anist has failed to depict 
Krishna as a small boy because no proportion has been 
maintained between the height of Yasoda and Krishna in 
spite of the artist's attempt to show both Krishna and 
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Balarama without clothes as naked boys. Small and low- 
roofed houses are shown on either side of the painting. 
More or less the same landscape of other paintings has 
been maintained in this. 


(3) Girigovardhana 

The general arrangements of the landscape are same as 
in other paintings, with a greyish background. All the 
figures, including Krishna, stand in a line meant to be a 
bank of the river Yamuna. The hill Govardhana is in the 
shape of a bow. The details of the hill look like the scales 
on the body of a snake. Making patterns, trees are painted 
on both the sides of the hill at the top of the painting. The 
bodily posture of Krishna depicts strength. All the figures 
raise their hands with a gesture of supporting the hill. 


(j) Brahma stealing the cows 

Brahma with his usual characteristic pose is seated in 
the middle of the landscape on the swan resembing the 
swn of the wood carvings. The swan stands in the water but 
Brahma'’s legs touch the bank. The kamandalu which he 
holds is as large as the figure of Brahma, in the shape of a 
lotus petal. It has been made abnormal to suit the demand 
of the composition. Cows, looking like small toys, emerge 
out of the kamandalu. Trees stand on either side of the 
figure of Brahma in the middle of the painting. 

Next to the Bhagavata are the Gitagovinda paintings in 
the collection of the National Museum and Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi. Like the Bhagavata, paintings of Gitago- 
vinda are found in the form of manuscripts and also in 
loose sheets. These paintings have been done on rectangu- 
lar vertical formats with provision for text on the top within 
a decorated bordered or arched space. This is opposed to 
the horizontal format of the Bhagavata paintings. 

In comparison to the Bhagavata paintings, these are 
more decorative, always bound with a border. The figures 
are set inside decorated threefold and manifold arches and 
inside the pushpakunjas. The trees are laid with flowers 
and foliage painted with light coloured dots. The figures 
and the foliage are arranged in close juxtaposition leaving 
no free play of spacing. The depiction of trees is so intense 
that the painter has a sort of indulgence. In these paintings 
the trees are more conventionalised and stylised. Unlike 
Bhagavata paintings, the Gitagovinda paintings are more 
loud and bright. Perhaps this is done in keeping with the 
tune of the romantic mood of the text. 

Of three court paintings perserved in the Asutosh 
Museum, the one with a remarkable theme is the episode 
of the reception of a Muslim embassy by an Orissan king. 
The king with an Abyssinian guard and two attendants is 
seated in his palace before the five ambassadors, the 
oblong horizontal composition recalling a contemporary 
Golconda painting of the Salar Jung Museum showing King 
Jamshid Kuli. (A.D. 1543-50) conversing with Ibrahim Qul! 
with atrendants. The roof of the durbar hall (hall of 
audience) is in the shape of a pidha temple with gopuram 
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type of arched openings. These houses are common in 
palmleaf illustrations. The openings of the hall are pro- 
vided with four-fold arches and decorated carved pillars. 
The painting has been badly defaced in the upper portion. 
On the right top corner there is an inscription in Oriya in 
the eighteenth century character, which is written in ink on 
the obliterated part of the painting. The painting has very 
fine lines which in latter murals have become more prom- 
inent and less graceful. 

In his book Mediaeval Indian Paintings published in 
1982. D.P. Ghosh re-identifies the painting as the historic 
scene depicting king Mukunda Harichandana (A.D. 1559- 
1567), the last of the great Gajapatis, in the eighth year of 
his reign, receiving the Mughal embassy sent by Akbar, 
seeking a short-lived alliance against the Afghans of Ben- 
gal. As expressly mentioned in the Basil Gray in Painting of 
India that the embassy may have come either from Bengal 
or Golconda may be after all tentative. However, Gray was 
more or less correct in placing the miniature in the middle 
of the sixteenth century though his assertion that it may 
even be ascribed to the earlier reign of Prataparudra sems 
now to be less plausible. 

“The dramatic gestues of the ambassadorial staff are 
but a development of the mediaeval trend incorporating a 
novel sense of realism and abstraction, fully modelled and 
shaped portrait like heads, crown, bodies, clad with richly 
striped and flowered brocades almost exactly reproduce 
Vijayanagar patterns appearing on the sixteenth century 
Lepakshi murals of boar hunt.” 

This painting is dated to sixteenth century and we do 
not agree with Barrett and Gray when they says that "it is 
difficult to believe that we have something painted in a 
small insignificant court like Khurda”. Because there are 
instances of mural paintings in the Viranchinarayana tem- 
ple, Buguda in the district of Ganjam, of the eighteenth 
nineteenth century with remarkable precision and artistry 
close to the style of this painting. It justifies that there had 
been no dearth of painters to execute such a painting in 
Orissa. 

The second painting is a scene of horsemen marching 
in formation. This is in fragments more an unfinished 
sketch in light brown and blue with yellow touches and 
pronounced linear characterisations. Modelling plays but a 
subordinate part. Use of foreshortening in the paintings of 
Orissa is due to the intluence of Western perspective and 
the painting can be attributed to the late eighteenth or 
even early nineteenth century. 

The third painting, which is not a court painting but 
found at Nayagarh, is a group of four pages painted on both 
sides of a Gitagovinda manuscript engaging gopis on the 
moonlit banks of the river Yamuna. Commenting on the 
paintings Barrett and Gray write, “Tall willowy and stately 
forms draped transparently roam under the drooping 
leaves of tender plants delineated with gliding undulating 
lines. In spite of the fact that profile heads of gopis have the 
indelible stamp of the ladies of the sixteenth century 
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Lepakshi murals of Vijayanagar and the trees reminiscent to 
some extent of Deccani treatment, they are superior in 
feeling, one must think, to Deccani and Vijayanagar work 
of the same period". The figure of the gopis and also of the 
animals are graceful with well-shaped and modelled 
bodies. The rendering of the figures with sweeping 
sketchy lines is untypical of the sketches drawn by the 
traditional chitrakaras. The chitrakaras are so dept in draw- 
ing lines and their conception of forms is so definite that 
they do not make unsure lines before arriving at the details. 
They start drawing from a particular point and with almost 
sure strokes finish the figure. The delineation of tree forms 
and flowers is more stylised. The treatment of the river 
Yamuna reminds us of the eighteenth century arrange- 
ments of the same river sequence in Gopalila paintings in 
the Orissa State Museum. Of course in the Museum paint- 
ings, the dividing line or the bank is more of a border with 
running motifs. The use of colour is also sketchy and 
reflects a transparent effect and is treated with an eye tothe 
play of light and shade. For these reasons we place these 
paintings in the nineteenth century and not in sixteenth 
century. The views of J.P. Das about these four paintings 
describing them as pages of a sketch book seems more 
plausible, though he has not fixed any date for these 
paintings. 

But the sketch book certainly is not painted by a chi- 
trakara in pata style as suggested by him. It is in the style nf 
a paper painting executed by a non-chitrakara which is very 
different from the chitrakara sketch books. In the category 
of court paintings can be included Nayaka Nayikabheda 
paintings in a foreign collection. If more of these paintings 
could be made available a few more dimensions of court 
art could be revealed. Such painting along with baramasa 
and other paintings are aleady available in other regional 
styles. D.P. Ghosh has published in his book Mediaeval 
Indian Painting a few bandha chitras painted with bright 
and contrasting colours. 

The third category of paintings with more pronounced 
Orissan characteristics ae the ‘sketch books and sketch 
rolls. These sketches contain the iconographical record- 
ings of different gods and goddesses, Dasamahavidya fig- 
ures, Krishnalila scenes and Ramayana themes. The 
sketches in the rolls are in sequential depiction of the 
story. Ordinarily colours are not applied to these sketches. 
Such sketch books are in the Orissa State Museum, private 
collections and with chitrakaras. These sketch books serve 
as models for the younger members of the chitrakara 
family to execute pata and murals in mathas, temples and 
private houses. The papers used in this are of ordinary 
white paper and cannot be even fifty years old. 

Apart from these, there are other paintings on paper. 
For our sample study we may take two from the collection 
of the Orissa State Museum. The Kamakunijara is an ele- 
phant composed with the figures of women on which the 
God of Love, Kamadeva rides with his flower bow. The 
women figures have been very imaginatively composed, 
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the plait of a woman forming the tail and the hands of 
another woman projected as two tusks. Four women fig- 
ures form four legs and one leg ofa woman the trunk. Such 
figures seem to have copied from other regional paintings 
which in turn have come from Mughal influences. In Rajas- 
thani paintings swings composed of women are also found 
which belong to the eighteenth century. We have also 
similar motifs in pata paintings. 

There are other paintings on separate sheets of paper 
depicting Radha and Krishna. These are in imitation of pata 
paintings. Hore in these paintings (in the collection of the 
Orissa State Muscum), instead of drawing the figures with 
lines, they have been done with script characters which 
belong to nineteenth century. 

Since pata painting was a powerful and popular 
medium that provided the facilities which paper could not, 
the usc of paper for painting did not continue beyond the 
nineteenth century outside Orissa the latest phase in the 
development of painting .on paper is seen in Kalighat 
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paintings and Madhubani paintings. The English intro- 
duced paintings on paper in the Kalighat style. These 
paintings are drawn in black ink and painted with transpar- 
ent colours. A few such samples from the Kalighat paint- 
ings represent crude caricatures of Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra. 

There are also a few paper paintings of Orissa in the 
India Office Library, London. These have been painted by 
some native painters at Cuttack on the themes of flood, 
famine, etc. which had served as documents for the British 
administration. These are categorised as company’ 
drawings. 

The use of handmade paper or kagaz or kagaj was over 
in Orissa in nineteenth century. It was for a very short span 
of time that paper paintings were prevalent in Orissa. The 
use of modern papers as writing and painting material no 
doubt is a recent happening. But these are not included in 
our sphere of discussion. 
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The Style and Technique 


few scholars confuse the style of paper paintings 
A with that of palmleaf, categorising both as 
miniatures. The palmleaf paintings are of non- 
chitrakaras while the pata and mural are the works of 
chitrakaras. The paper paintings are closer to pata than to 
palmleaf in style and execution. What is generally under- 
stood as book illustrations or miniatures in the context of 
Indian painting is not the palm leaf manuscripts but the 
paper paintings of the variety found in Orissa in seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, although 
palmleaves are also included in the category of miniatures 
at large. Paper paintings offer very interesting features of an 
Orissan style which is a mixture of Rajasthani, Mughal, 
Deccani and Vijayanagar influences. In paper painting we 
have observed three basic trends. These are (a) the Rajas- 
thani mixed (b) the Mughal, Deccani and Vijayanagar 
mixed and (c) the Orissan proper. 

Rajasthani influences are due to the second wave of 
Rajput culture that swept over Eastern and Northern India 
with the dispersal of Rajput chiefs as governors and offi- 
cials under the Mughals and also due to the mahants who 
headed the mathas of Orissa being recruited from North- 
ern India and who become instrumental in getting the 
paper manuscripts, particularly the Bhagavata, copied and 
painted. The influences are traced in the treatment and 
types of human figures, their costumes and ornaments, 
trees and landscapes. The coupled pine-like trees in the 
distant landscapes, trees with fan-shaped foliage in darker 
shades with leaves and flowers dotted on it in light colour, 
mandapa with a low coupla embroidered textile are a few 
Rajasthani features. The use of notha (nose ring) which is 
not found on the Orissan sculptures is an influence proba- 
bly from Rajasthani paintings. The paper manuscript paint- 
ings with Rajasthani influence look more folkish with con- 
siderable loveliness. The movements in these paintings 
are very graphically delineated. 

The second group of paintings which mostly depict 
court scenes are completely different from the first group. 
In these paintings particularly, the style of the dresses, 
turbans and beards speak of Mughal influences. The long 
full-sleeved coats with waving stripes and turbans match- 


ing the patterns of the dresses, sharp and angular features 
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of the body and specially of the faces with dramatic fea- 
tures are the distinguishing characters of this group which 
separate them from the Bhagavata paper manuscript paint 
ings of the first category. Attempts have been made to 
depict naturalism. The horses in the painting ‘Horse men 
on the march” are dealt with anatomical details, which is 
probably due to the European influence. 

The third category of paintings are the pata paintings 
done on paper. These only replace the carrier but not the 
style of pata. These are mostly the Silpasastra, Chitrakavya 
and Krishnakavya manuscripts. These are probably the 
copies of both palmleaf and paper manuscripts and are 
copied by the chitrakaras. The sketch books and the sketch 
rolls are also included in this category. 

In general, the paper paintings depict some amount of 
volume and plasticity. This is in the paintings with Mughal 
influences. To suggest the roundness of the forms a darker 
tint of colour is given bordering the lines in the painting. 
The lines in the Bhagavata paintings are more thick, bold 
and tend to be folkish. Sometimes these are sketchy and 
are done with a rapid hand, providing a contrast to the lines 
of Embassy painting where the lines are delicate, soft the 
rhythmic. The lines in paper paintings have become pro- 
lific, more sketchy and follow more a Western academic 
pattern than the traditional Qrisssan school. 

There are also colour variations in the three painting 
styles. The first and second groups show the use of 
subdued and secondary colours while the third group has 
bright shades of primary colours. The use of ultramarine 
blue and orange is more prominent in the former two 
groups. 

Thus it is seen that the style of the paper paintings have 
contributed to the growth of Orissan painting style 
although the influences of Mughal, Deccani and Rajasthani 
are clearly noticeable in the paper manuscript paintings. 


TECHNIQUES 

Paintings are .done on country made paper which is 
known as kagaz in Oriya. No reference to the process of 
paper-making in Orissa is available. Orissan paper manus- 
cript paintings have been done on a variety of papers. In 
some paintings paper resembling the hand made paper of 
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today is used for paintings. In others the paper is either 
pasted on to another paper, probably a used document 
with Urdu writings of some Mughal courts, or to a cloth. 
These sheets arc heavily primed to provide thickness tothe 
base. There are also instances of wo or three papers pasted 
together to form the base for painting. 


The preliminary sketching is done in light red ochre: 


with a brush. Now a days lines are drawn with the help of a 
pencil. in the Gopalila paper paintings in the collection of 
the Orissa State Museum, the preliminary drawings are still 
seen because the artist has subsequently changed the 


composition and not covered the preliminary sketches 
with colour. After the sketching is done, colours are 
painted and lines are drawn. This procedure is also fol- 
lowed in pata paintings. 

The colours used in the paper manuscript painting are 
nila (indigo or blue), haritala (yellow arsenic or yellow), 
hingula (vermilion), kajala (lamp black and dhala (white): 
These shades of colours are also used in pata paintings. But 
the variety of shades used in paper manuscript painting are 
more than in pata. The additional colours are yellow ochre, 
brown, green and grey. 
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Conclusion 


f the four branches, mural, pata paper and 

palmleaf paintings the paper and palmleaf have 

almost died out. No doubt paper and palmleaf 
are still used for illustration, but the basic purpose has 
undergone a complete change. The artists of these two 
categories have also changed, making room for the chi- 
trakaras who now work on them. One can notice the pata 
style in palmleaf and paper although the medium and 
technique are different from the pata. Paper is no more 
used for painting but for sketch books and there is no need 
of scribed and illustrated palmleaf manuscripts after the 
introduction of paper as the carrier for writing. Lately the 
scribes changed their medium and attempted to write and 
illustrate their works on paper. But with the contemporary 
poets and writers the system took a complete turn. Initially 
the printing press unable to print the illustrations, and later 
the printing of illustrations becoming costly, the books 
turned out clean without any touch of artistry. In the most 
recent, again casual attempts are being made to illustrate 
works of literature but then the style has undergone com- 
plete change from traditional to modern illustrations. The 
only work a scribe does on the palmleaf today is the 
horoscope, 

Wall paintings are done as before inside the newly 
constructed temples and mathas. Besides chitrakaras, 
many other painters are commissioned for this purpose 
who follow a completely different style than the chitraka- 
ras. Most of the time they copy cheap calendar prints. The 
best example is the Jagannatha temple at Puri itself. It is 
painful to see that the temple which patronised the chi- 
trakaras and all Orissan arts betore has now completely 
turned away from the Orissan style of paintings and most of 
the repainted murals inside the temple are crude and ugly 
paintings of low quality. Paw painting is slowly getting 
divorced from the temple. The pilgrims visiting Puri have a 
number of choices to buy as souvenirs. The younger 
generations prefer lockets and rings to pata paintings. 
Their faith has turned into a fashion. After the kings, have 
been deprived of the management of Jagannatha temples 
these in gadajata areas have reached a deplorable state. 
With this the role of pata and the chitrakaras in the temple 
is severed. It exists only in name. The chitrakaras now tum 
to the Government for patronage. 
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As in other states, handicrats organisations have been 
formed in Orissa for the promotion of traditional arts and 
crafts. It is an accepted fact that they have been able to 
generate economic interest among the chitrakaras. More 
and more chitrakaras are attracted to pata because they are 
assured better economic prospects through the sale of 
their craft. Through these organisations, pata has come out 
of the limits of the temple and travelled into drawing 
rooms, conference halls and hotels. This is a completely 
new dimension which has been created in recent years to 
meet the demand of the new social set-up. But this has 
adversely affected quality, and the style is deterioratering 
day by day. To have more production, intelligent chitraka- 
ras employ novices in the craft who are unable to pay any 
heed to the quality and almost repeat in a morbid fashion. 
The paintings have become stereotyped, stale and more 
and more decorative. The chitrakaras have forgotten the 
use of indigenous colours and resorted to poster (bottle) 
colours. To avoid the botheration of preparing the pati, 
tasar cloth is being used as a carrier which is termed as 
matha painting. At the sales counters of the handicraft 
Organisations, one particular type of pata paintings is being 
sold which is collected from Puri and Bhubaneswar area. 
This kind of emphasis on a particular local sub-style has 
harmed the prospects of the other styles or sub-styles. In 
Bhubaneswar there are chitrakaras who can paint in Bar 
garh style or Sonepur style or Dakshini style. Since the 
handicraft organisation can get all these styles at Bhuba- 
neswar, the chitrakaras of other localities suffer from want 
of patronage. 

There are also difficulties in the learning of pata chitra. 
{n Bhubaneswar there is a training institute to teach pata 
chitra and other traditional crafts. Students from different 
parts of Orissa from both chitrakaras and non-chitrakara 
caste are admitted into this training institute. But unfortu- 
nately in this institute chitrakaras only from Puri have been 
employed to teach pata painting. When these students 
return to their villages after completion of their training 
they paint in the Puri style and try to underestimate their 
local substyles; there by the local sub-styles are pushed 
behind. This kind of teaching system is harmful to a 
healthy and total growth of traditional art. It would be 
better in the interest of Orissan art to recognise a few old 
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chitrakaras in different pata painting centres all over Orissa 
and to provide facilities so that they can run their studios 
and teach a few students. This will help all the local 
sub-styles thrive, which will contribute to the enrichment 
of Orissan paintings. 

The scholars who believe that the Orissan style is only 
the Puri style fail to distinguish berween works of ant style 
wisc and do not wish to recognise the works of chitrakaras 
who live and work in gadajata and other areas. Indian art 
and for that matter Orissan art is never anonymous, even in 
a single monument one can notice different styles of work. 
These are variations in a style or sub-styles of a major style. 
These sub-styles exist very much in Orissan painting and 
one has to take into consideration all these sub-styles 
while discussing Orissan painting. 

In the last three decades a new phenomenon has 


emerged in the scene of Orissan painting. This is the 
contemporary school of art which is not evolved from the 
classical art of Orissa but has been imposed on it from alien 
source. The painters of this contemporary school have 
been trained in western academies or in revivalistic trends 
and have no roots in the traditional arts of Orissa. They 
stand almost opposed to classical art although this could 
be the continuation of the classical Orissan art. The tradi- 
tional painters fail to cope with the demands of the time. 
They mostly repeat without innovations and their paint- 
ings in general have become stagnant. A time has come to 
think whether one should totally forget such a glorious 
school of painting and allow ourselves to be swayed by the 
contemporary trend, or find out a new vocabulary of motifs 
totranslate the needs of contemporary society in the paint- 
ing. A few exchanges have taken place and motifs from 
both sides have started infiltrating both the art styles. 
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Vastraharana, Krishna stealing the clothings of gopls, mural painting, Chaitanyamatha, Chikitigada 
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Vastraharana, Krishna stealing the clothings of gopis, paper painting. pavate collection. Zunch 
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Panchamulkhi Hanuman, painting on paper, private collection, Bhubaneswar 
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Sandhasurs badha, Krishna killing Sandhasura (€bull demon), paper painting, private collection 
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Srikrishna, pata painting on wooden board, Digapahandi 
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Kanchivipaya, Jagannatha anc Balabhadra in homan forms shown galloping on hese hacks. 
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Nayika with the help of the garland wipes out the lamp. Lest the Nayak may glance at her naked thigh, she hides his face, Amarusatala, Orissa State Museum 
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Nayala in 2 state of remorse under 2 pavillon, Amarusatalka, Orissa State Mi 
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Rytibandha. Orissa State Museum 
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Folio showing devotees offering prayer, leaves from Antatrana Chautisa, private collection 
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Radha in remorse on a bed inside an arbor, Radha and Krishna inside an arbor, Radha and Krishna in several romantic moods, Gitagovinda 


Chitrakavya Bandhodaya, Orissa State Museum 
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Scenes fram Vaidehisa Vilasa depicting Rama's departure from Ayodhya, Rama breaking the bow of Siva in the presence of Janaka while Sita comes forward to garland him. Sita in the 
garden and coronation scene of Rama. Alice Boner Colleauon Zurich. 


Chitralekha painting the Chitrapata, The details of the Chitrapata with Jagannatha, Balabhades, Subheadrs and other Gods of Devaloka and Sivalolkg shown on the right Srikrishna on Garuda 
leading the war procession against Bana. Usha and Chitratekha in clifferent sequences in the Pramods Udyany, both suggestion of night and dawn are given in the illustration. Chitrdekha 


with Chitrapata and Chitralekha in Sayana Mandap Chitratekha flying Anmiruddha from Dyvaraka into Usha’s partments. Usha sleeping In her apartments and Usha and Aniruddha Inside the 
pavilon, Ushabhilasha, Orissa State Museum. 
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Kamadeva shooting floral arrows at Usha. Chitralekha revives Usha from swoon. Ushabhilasha, Orissa State Museum. 
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Radha with her companions, 


Krishna with a gopala (left) and Radha with Visalkha, Bidagdha Madhava Nataka, Orissa State Museum 
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